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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexice, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For tereign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
tor their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
aoe of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 








Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S, Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of new sdealers” orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getiiug 
Vogue wiibout fati, 


Society , . : ; . li, ii 
Seen Onthe Stage... " eke 
Descriptions of Fashions iii, vii 


Social Topics—A Special Form of 
Lying . : . ‘ - 

Haphazard Jottings . , ‘ 

A Memory and a Forgetting— 
fiction . ‘ ‘ ; 7 








What She Wears 42 
ROBES AND GOWNS 

.¢ 2 2 1° Ce 

B. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
& LB. Ss av & 
GOWNS 


15 West jzoch Street 


J 


p A U zs N E 


BURGER 


E AN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 4sth Street 
. 


ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 


INDEX 


Glimpses 42 
Seen in the Shops. ‘ - 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
comes . : 46 
What They Read. 46 
For and Against Women 47 
Bits and Scraps . : : ae 
On the Book Counter , oe 


HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—H AT S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 


HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 


. 


F L I S E 
4 IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 


275 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Holland House 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





| alain: DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 


M E. V. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 

importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





_— SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 


EVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





E. 


F 


oe: A ea er A EOS 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


, , 
RAMEE, M G R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


B ae me oe M A Y 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York 


M 


Me. Marie Etise DE LATOUR 
LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 


S. HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


ISSES AND CHILDRENS 
Frocks, Cloaks and Dancing School Dresses, 
Orders taken at Young Women’s Christian 

Association, Workroom Dept., 7 East 15th Street. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROoO+s £8 3 2.44, 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC. 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BOOTS AND SHOES 





Ca 8 T 2S B 
Maker of smart boots and shoes for ladies, 
gentlemenand children. Correspondence 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


H. 


invited, 


AISON BENOIT 


LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TRUUSSBAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 218t Street, New York 


M E JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 
CORSETS 


ae 
MADE TO ORDER 


244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 


GARDNER 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socrete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 


EN RY ARDEN 


Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 
ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 





EAUTY anno YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 


ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$1.00 Mailed, 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y, (Est. 1887.) 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLrve RoBART,17 W. 26th St., N. Y. 





Nightingale Weather—verse - 
Farewell—verse . . ‘ ; - 
Maple Tree—verse ; : a 
The Knitter—veise__.. . = 
Choice—verse . ; ‘ - 
As Seen by Him , ‘ ; 
At the Haberdashers’ , : = 
Ben Yusef Photographs. ; a 
Answers to Correspondents . = 























DIED 
Dows.—On Fri., 13 Jan., David Dows, 















































Jr., in the 42d year of his age. Ha 

Roberts.—On Mon., 9 Jan , at the resi-§Hamil 
dence of her nephew, Hugh H. Baxter, aff! E. 

Ardsley-on-the- Hudson, Susan L, Roberts, = 
be at 

ENGAGEMENTS 268 M 

Farquhar-Bergen.—Miss C. Beatriceg RO 


Farquhar, daughter of Mr. Samuel Farquhar, $e 
Newron, Mass., to Mr. Thurlow Weed 
Bergen, Washington, D C. 

Mifflin- Morgan.—Mrs, Benjamin Mif- 
flin, daughter of Mr. Edward Learned, of 
Pittsfield, to Mr. George H. Morgan, of 
New York. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Mann-jones.—Mr. William Hodges 
Mann, son of the late Judge Edwin M. Mann 
of Virginia, and Miss Alice L. Jones, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Stephen Wright Jones, will be 
married at the home of the bride’s parents, 
101 W. 118th St , Wed. eve , 8 Feb, 
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WEDDINGS 

Davis-King.—Mr. J. Edward Davis and 
Miss Elizabeth Tompkins King, daughter of 
the late John Alsop King, were married in 
Calvary Church on Tue., 17 Jan., Rev. Dr. 
Packs officiating, Maid of honor, Miss 
Caroline King Lee. Bridesmaids, Miss Cor- 
nelia Delafield, Miss Eloise Davis. Best man, 
Mr. William B. Potts. Ushers, Messrs. 
Alexis R. Mclivaine, Morgan Davis, Sey-— 
mour Cromwell, Graham Stokes, Brinkerho 
Thorne, Charles Van Rensselaer. 

Hollister-Sheiton.—Dr. Frederic Kel 
logg Hollister and Miss Harriett M. Shelton, pnd M 
daughter of Dr George Shelton, were mar- 
ried in St. Thomas's Church on Wed, 18 
Jan, the Rev. Dr. Brown, officiating. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Mabel Simmons, Miss 
Ethel Quackenbush, Miss Bessie Bigelow,f 
Miss Alice Wendt, Miss Elizabeth Hollis‘er,f 
Miss Mollie Hays. Best man, Mr, Trow- 
bridge Hollister, Ushers, Mr. Robertsonf™ 
Trowbridge, Mr. Alfred Wendt, Mr. Arthurf"'™4, 4 
Hollister, Dr. Edward Ruddirow, Dr, Rod- Mrs. Sa 
ney Fiske, Mr. Buell Hollister. paness | 

Lewis-Walker.—Mr. Edwin A. Stevie | 
ens Lewis, son of the late Edward Park Curf’"***: 
tiss Lewis, and Miss Alice Stuart Walkey pad Mr 
daughter of Gen. Henry Walker, were mafep’'* °° 
ried in the Church of the Redeemer at Mor _ ’ 
ristown, N. J., on Sat., 14 Jan., the Rev. ane 
W. M. Hughes, assisted by Rev. J. Clayton + Nav 
Mitchell, officiating. 

















Maid of honor, Misfthincla 
Alice Day. Briiesmaids, Miss Louise Walkerf > © 
Miss Lewis, Miss Boit, Miss Eleanor Hall, m, | 
Miss Romaine Roberts, Miss Cornelia Gp 2" ©° 
Willis, Miss Evans. Best man, Mr. Poep'SS ( 
Ushers, Messrs. Mercer Walker, James Lewis, fexand 
Joseph Forbes, Richard B. Lyon, Dr. Freef\®™*s<!4 
man, Messrs. Hewitt and Agnew. volon ‘ 

Smith-Hard.—Mr. Augustine Jacquelit pose vel 










Smith and Miss Julia Post Hard, daughter of r. and 
Mr. Anson W. Hard, were married in Ste0- 4 
Bartholomew’s Church, on Wed.,18 Jan.,thé of Re 
Rev Dr. David Greer, assisted by the Rev. eng, 
Dr. William R. Huntington, officiating. Maid 0 jar 
of honor, Miss Laura W. Hard. Brides elrichs, 


maids, Miss M. W. Hard, Miss Sarah Pf. and 
Smith, Miss Eleanor Soutter, Miss Priscill ky | 
Barnes, Miss Dorothy Rand, Miss Henriett " is Mi 
Whitney, Miss*Marjorie Lowrie. Best man 8. G 
Mr. Henry von L. Meyer. Ushers, Messrs uttiny, 
Henry V. Day, Charles L. Riker, Charleg, 
Kip, Philip Fry, Edwin Sands, Robeit Cooke , 
George Nicholas, ply 
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RECEPTIONS 


Cox.—Mr. and Mrs, Wilmot Townsend 
Cox gave a reception on 1. Jan. at their resi- 
dence, §8 W. gth St., in honor of Admiral 
ynd Mrs. Sampson and Captain and Mrs. 
(Chadwick. Among the guests were Mrs. 
Robert Ralston Crosby, Mrs. C. C. Haight, 
Mss Haight, Mr. William E. Curtis, Mr. 
and Mrs James Gore King, Mrs. Chew and 
Miss Chew, Mrs. John Bleecker Miiler, Miss 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jewett, Miss Elizabeth 
Jewett, Miss Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Seth Low, 
captain Folger, Captain and Mrs, Taylor, 
Commander and Mrs. Potter, Mrs. William 
Cowles, ex-Judge and Mrs. Henry E. How- 
nd, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Turner, the 
Misses Turner, Captain Dunlop, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gelston Fioyd, Colonel and Mrs. 
Evans, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Newman, Mrs. 
james Chadwick. 

' Hamilton.—Mr. and Mrs. _ Braddin 
Hamilton gave a reception at their residence, 
61 E. 55th St., Sat. 14 Jan. 
Martin.—Mrs. John Sayre Martin will 
be at home on Sat. 21 Jan., at her residence, 
268 Mad. Ave. 

Roe.—Mrs. Charles F. Roe, and Miss 
Roe will give receptions on Thursdays, 2, 9 
Feb., at their residence, 35 E. 37th St. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a large ball at 
her residence, 842 Fifth, Ave., on 10 Jan. 
The cotillon had two leaders, Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. Orme Wilson, 
and Mr. Harry Lehn dancing with Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Storrs Wells, Mrs. Lorillard, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kent, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Tailer, 
Mr. and Mrs, T, Suffern Tailer, General 
and Mrs. H. L. Burnett, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. H, J. Barbey, Miss 
Barbey, Mr. and Mrs. A. Lanfear Norrie, 
Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and 
Mrs. I, Townsend Burden, Miss Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mr. and 
Mrs. George H_ Bend, the Misses Mend, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Mr. E. L. Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. L, Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, 
Frederic Bronson, Miss Bronson, Mr. and 
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Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr, and Mrs. E L, 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin Welles, 
Mr. and Mrs. A, Newbold Morrjs, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. C. Taylor, Miss Taylor, Mr. 
pnd Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jgden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. G. Cavendish 
Bentinck, Miss Cavendish Bentinck, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney 
smith, Mr. and Mrs. Robert McCreery, Mr. 
pnd Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, Mr. Perry Bel- 
ont, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., the 
fisses Hall, Mr, Valeatine G. Hall, Mrs. 
dolf Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Ber- 
wind, Mrs. James*P. Kernochan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs, John 
nness Kane, Miss Schermerhorn, Miss Jose- 
hine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. 
pnd Mrs) Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs, 
. Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Livermore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. Bryce, Mr. Alfonso 
te Navarro, Mr. and Mrs, T. J]. Oakley 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, 
iss Clews, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
ont, Mr. Henry W. Bibby, Mr. Robert 
fan Cortlandt, Sir Roderick Cameron, the 
isses Cameron, Mr_ Eliot Gregory, Mrs 
lexander Van Rensselaer, the Misses Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, 
olone! John Jacob Astor, Mr. J. Roosevelt 
Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. A. Gordon Norrie, 
r. and Mrs. H. Fish Webster, Mr. and 
ts. Edward C. Post, Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, 
ir. Reginald Brooks, Mr. James d’ Wolf 
utting, Mr. F. Gray Griswold, Mr. and 
irs. James A. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Jelrichs, Miss Oelrichs, Mrs. Fred Neilson, 
(ir. and Mrs. Arthur Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Ocel- 
ichs, Miss Fair, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr, 
its. George L. Kingsland, Mr. William 
utting, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. H. Le Roy Em- 
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get, Mr. and Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, 


he Misses Sloane, Mr. McDougall Hawkes, 
fr. and Mrs. W. L. Suydam, Mr. and Mrs. 


R. T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 


derbilt, Jr., Mr. R. T. Wilson, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis Hoffman, Mr, F. Townsend Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Julien T. Davies, Miss Ethel 
Davies, Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, 
Mr, A. M. Hadden, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Hadden, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Morris, 
Miss Eva Morris, Mr. Edward Livingston, 
Miss Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fred Ker- 
nochan, the Misses Kernochan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Almeric Paget, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Mr. Craig Wadsworth, the Misses 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Wilmerding, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Casimir de Rham, Mrs, 
Henry Ascher Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
W. McVicar, Mr. and Mrs. W. Jay Schief- 
felin, Miss Eleanor Jay Robinson, Miss Au- 
gusta Robinson, the Misses Bishop, Mr, 
Henry Sands, Captain Alfred Paget, Mr. 
Frank Andrews, Mr. and Mrs, Prescott Law- 
rence, Mrs. Raymond Rodgers, Miss Rodg- 
ers, Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd, Mr. L. F. 
H. Betts, Mr. Frederic Bull, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Henry Warren, Jr., Mr. Francis 
Otis, Mr. Frank Polk, Mr. Francis Bishop, 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. Barclay 
Kountze and Mr, Creighton Webb. 

Cutting.—A dinner and dance was given 
last week by Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting at her 
residence, 24 E, 72d St., in honor of her 
daughter, Miss Justine Cutting. The cotillon 
was led by Mr. Worthington Whitehouse 
dancing with Miss Cutting. 

Present were Mr. Egerton Winthrop, Mr. 
and Mrs, Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Miss Elsa Bronson, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Sloane, the Misses 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs, R. Fulton Cutting, 
the Misses Morton, the Misses Cameron, 
Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Paget, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edmund Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott 
Lawrence, Mr, and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. 
Oelrichs, Miss Fair, Mr. and Mrs. Caven- 
dish-Bentinck, Miss Cavendish-Bentinck, 
Mr.and Mrs F. K. Pendleton, the Misses 
Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Sherman, Mr, and 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs, 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Miss 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. James A, Burden, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Moses Taylor, Miss Bishop, 
Miss Bend, Miss Kane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mr. 
and Mrs, Orme Wilson, Mrs. Adolf Laden- 
burg, Mr. and Mrs, John R. Livermore, 
Miss Sands, Miss Post, Mr. and Mrs. Lan- 
fear Norrie, Miss Barbey, Miss Leiter, Miss 
Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Allen and 
Messrs. Thomas F, Cushing, James De W. 
Cutting, Robert Van Courtlandt, Robert 
Gerry, William Coster, Fred Beach, Center 
Hitchcock, Reginald Brooks, Harry Lehr 
and Louis Webb. 

Friday Evening Dance.--The Friday 
Evening Dance was held at Sherry’s on 13 
Jan. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. John Clarkson 
Jay, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs. Pres- 
cott Hall Butler, Mrs, Arthur J. Peabody 
and Mrs. Henry R. Beekman, The cotillon 
was led by Mr. Raymond Lefferts, dancing 
with Miss Helen Peabody. Among the 
members present were Miss Frances de Peys- 
ter, Miss Augusta de Peyster, Miss Marion 
Curtis, Miss Eaton, Miss Bartholomew, Miss 
Angelica Schuyler Church, Miss Louise Gal- 
latin, Miss Charlotte Hagerman, Miss Mabel 
Armstrong, Miss Mazie Delafield, Miss Har- 
riet Delafield, Miss May Beekman, Miss 
Leonie Lentilhon, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, 
Meisrs. Theodore Pell, N. Halcombe Lord, 
Clarence Storm, Raymon Sawyer, Stephen 
Pell, and E. C. Parish, 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Lying-in Hospital.—The sewing class 
in aid of the Lying-in Hospital will begin its 
meetings to-day at the residences of Mrs. H. 
M. Brooks, s E. 45th St., and at Mrs. 
Frelinghuysen’s, 60 Fifth Ave. The other 
meetings will take place as follows : 26 Jan., 
at the house of Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, 12 Wash. 
Sq., and at Mrs, Bronson’s, 174 Mad. Ave.; 
2 Feb , at Mrs, Astor’s, 842 Fifth Ave., and 
at Mrs, Frederick Vanderbilt's, 459 Fifth 
Ave.; 9 Feb., at Mrs. James A. Burden’s 
house, 908 Fifth Ave., and Mrs, Grand 
d’ Hauteville’s, 72 E. 34th St. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





Ecause She Loved Him So is the very 
B sentimental tule of a lively comedy 
which, after having done a prelim- 
inary turn in Boston, was placed upon the 
stage of the Madison Square Theatre on Mon- 
day night. It is an adaptation from the French 
by Wiiliam Gillette, the play hinging on the 
chronic jealousy of a young wife. Her parents 
undertake to cure the victim of her insane 
passion, and there result strange complications, 
which effect bewilderment on the stage, and 
provoke laughter before the footlights. The 
cast includes those prime favorites Ida Con- 
quest and J. E. Dodson. 


The School for Scandal was revived at 
Daly’s on Monday evening with, of course, 
Miss Rehan as Lady Teazle. In this con- 
nection those who are interested in capable 
criticism of the drama may care to read some 
comments on this new play by Mr. Nor- 
man Hapgood in the current number of The 
Atlantic. 


That Man, a comic play adapted from the 
French, was produced at the Herald Square 
Theatre on Monday evening, under the man- 
agement of Mr, A. M. Palmer. The plot 
turns on the effort of one Reuben Fax, 
a sort of squire of dames, to cure husbands of 
their faithlessness. 


The voice of Francis Wilson is again heard 
in The Little Corporal at the Broadway 
Theatre, where a fortnight’s engagement was 
begun on Monday evening. ‘The event of 
the season for this theatre is to be the produc- 
tion, a little later, of The Three Dragoons, an 
opera in the usual vein of Smith & DeKoven. 


Phroso is in its fourth week at the Empire, 
where it promises to hold the boards tena- 
ciously against successors, The management 
seeing no prospect of presenting new plays al- 
ready scheduled in regular succession, have 
decided to give them at matinées. A Man 
and His Wife is one of the plays now under 
rehearsal for matinée representation. 


The Ragged Earl, a melodrama of extreme 
type, was placed upon the stage of the Acad- 
emy of Music Monday evening. Duels, 
Irish ballads, a scene with forty choir 
boys in a church wedding are some of the 
taking features of the play. 


Weber and Fields announce for first pre- 
sentation this evening a burlesque of Cathe- 
rine. Cissy Loftus is continuing her admira- 
ble imitations of actresses. 


Della Fox is at the Harlem Opera House 
with The Little Host ; and My Friend from 
India is in its second week at the Murray 
Hill Theatre. 


At Keith’s Union Square Theatre are to be 
seen for the week Marie Jansen in some 
songs, Selina Fetler Royle, her husband, in 
The Highball Family a little play written by 
Mr. Royle. Baron’s trained dogs are also to 
beseen. Proctor’s Theatre has, as its lead- 
ing novelty, the Streator Zouaves, who drill 
and maneuver cleverly, At the Eden Musée, 
among other forms of entertainment, the 
second act of Martha is given by aid of the 
cinématograph. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Ragged Earl. 
American—8.15, Lohengrin. 

Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—The Little Corporal. 

Casino La Belle Héléne. 

Daly’s —8.10, The School for Scandal. 
Empire—8.20, Phroso,. 

Fifth Avenue—8,.10, A Runaway Giri. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 
Garrick —8.10, Zaza, 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, The Little Host. 
Herald Square—8.15, That Man. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, Nathan Hale, 
Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny of the Wells. 
Madison Square—8.30, Because She Loved Him So. 
Wallack’s—8.15, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Grand Central Palace—Cat Show, till 10. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance, 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Field’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace — Continuous ” ca 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, wax works, etc. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
TEACUP FORTUNES—PAGE 33 


Err Figure— Brown fancy suiting street 
gown. Belted coat, with round basque, 
sailor collar of black all-over braid, 

front of shaded green chiffon. Necktie of ap- 
pliqué Brussels lace, Theskirt opens on the left 
side, showing a panel of all.over braid match- 
ing the collar. Large black braid buttons. 

Centre Ficgure—Tea gown of violet vel- 
vet, edged with grébe. Flounce and yoke of 
plaited violet chiffon two shades lighter than 
the velvet. 

Ricat Ficure—Skiit of sulphur-satin fin- 
ished cloth. Jacket of peau de soie two 
shades lighter than the skirt, covered with 
jetted yellow guipure, edged with a ruffle of 
plaited white silk muslin, Blouse of pale 
yellow chiffon, embroidered in black chenille 
dots. Crushed collar and belt of burnt orange 
panne. 

MIDDLE PAGBS 


Smart Reception Frock of ruby cloth, 
braided with fine black silk braid. Long 
coat effect over a skirt of plain plaited cloth. 
Vest of white mousseline, corded with white 
satin over which the coat comes tight together 
at the waist; high, becoming collar, strapped 
with satin and with a flare above; a broad 
cravat bow finishes the front; small jockeys 
over the sleeves. 
from top to bottom with a large point of plain 
cloth, laced across; attractive hat of ruby 
velvet, trimmed with white breasts. 

Eveninc Frock of chiffon over satin; at 
the décolletage and bust velvet is used. Over 
the shoulders little velvet bands extend, and 
head a frill of lace, which hangs over the 
arm. The front, of lace, is bordered with 
scrolls of quilled chiffon, continuing down 
the skirt about the lace and around the 
back, outlining the lace in a point up the 
back. Beneath the insertions, on the plait- 
ings, are many little waves of quilled chiffon, 
and a deeper ruche finishes the bottom, 

Tea gown of nile green satin, A yoke 
and collar of heavy lace are left unlined 
showing the neck through, Over the sleeves 
fall deep flounces of lace, The front hangs 
free from the figure and is blocked off with 
bands of dark green chenille, White chiffon 
comes from under the arms and extends in 
plaits between the chenille bands to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. This is held in at the waist 
with little straps. Long shirred sleeves are 
smartened with deep frills of lace hanging far 
down at the back of the sleeve. 

Exquisite opera wrap of sapphire velvet ap- 
pliqué with bow knots and trimmed with a 
flounce of deep cream lace which reaches out 
over the train and rounds toward the front. 
Extremely high collar lined with plaited 
chiffon. In the front coming from beneath 
the lace is a chiffon scarf which reaches in 
two ends below the knees. 

Dinner costume of dainty striped silk. 
Broad bands of dull embroidered satin ave 
effectively used on the skirt forming a jacket 
effect to the bodice. Two of these extend 
down the back in sash ends. The sleeves 
are of unlined mousseline de soie, and the 
front of bodice is also of mousseline de soie. 
At the bottom of the skirt is a deep flounce 
of plaited mousseline de soie trimmed with 
quillings of the same. Flowers are seen on 
the shoulders. 

PAGE 43 


Morninc Gown of brown serge. Yoke 
skirt with straight sbaped flounce stitched. 
Blouse bodice open in front to wear over dif- 
ferent chemisettes, trimmed with narrow silk 
embroidery picked out with tiny steel beads 
and finished with narrow ruche of black 
chiffon. Tops of sleeves to match. Shaped 
belt of serge fastened on the side with loops 
and buttons 

Fig. 5458—Exquisite dinner gown for a 
dowager, built of gray velvet brocade and heavy 
satin. The brocade forms a panel down the 
front and is outlined with gray panne velvet 
scrolls stitched flat and embroidered with steel 
pailettes. A girdle of the satin reaches deep in 
the front. The skirt is cut en traine and is 
Princesse back, a continuation of the bodice. 
The décolletage is cut heart-shaped and bor- 
dered with a narrow band of sable. The 
sleeves are very odd and smart, very full puffs 

( Continued on page vii.) 


The sleeves are braided 
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CHAS. T. JONES 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
IN NEGLIGEES, LiNGERIE, 
SHIRT WAISTS 











Tis waist is a novelty of the present season 
very smart and distinguished -- made in 
all colors of silk, powdered with black or white 
chenille polka dots. 
Luxurious Robes 
Pine Laces and Embroideries 
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HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN 
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Co.p To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 


ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Cracken Ice, | 
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Registered Trade Mark 


Hemstitched 
Bed Linen. 


Absolutely pure linen of course. 
All fresh goods and specially 
priced for 


“The Linen Store” 
Annual Sale 


BOLSTER CASES. 


| 2EXGO-INCH. .. cs ceeeeeeeeee $1 00 1.25 2.00 each 





“ 


SONNE cc eccnscendies’s 1.25 1.§0 2.25 


PILLOW CASES. 


2244x36-in.. $1.00 1.25 1.35 1.75 2.50 2.75 per pair 


G6 SOPCEc ccccdececs $1.35 1.50 2.7§ 3.00 

BF BIO: cdssccccess oe $1.50 3.00 3.50 “* 
SHEETS - Single-Bed Size. 

About 72x96-in....... $3.75 4.50 5.00 6.00 per pair 


SHEETS—Double-bed Size. 
About goxg6-in.. .$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.50 7 §0 per pair 


Send for Booklet giving full details 
ofthe Annual Sale of Household Linens. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 
New York 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE REAL 








WINTER RESORT 





| and the New York Central is the best 
| way to reach it,—only ninety-six hours 


trom Grand Central Station, New York, 
to the orange groves of California. 

The best is the cheapestand the New 
| York Central has no equal. 


A booklet on the ‘* Lake Shore Limited,” contain- 


ing also a novel and unique descriptive time tabie of | 
| this wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 


George H, Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


FOR BELL SKIRT. FLARE SKIRT OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 


Use HAIR CLOT 


IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a 
Satisfactory stiff interlining; iti, PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 


Nothiny Has Been or Can +e Subs: :tuted with any degree of satisfa_tion. 


Itis ‘* The Survival of the Fittest.’ 
ITS FURTHER USES: 


Vests, Flat Yokes, Habit Bas ~ques, Jackct-Skirts, Muffs. 


Sen t for ‘* Hair Cioth and its Uses"’ Free, 
and iadies’ tatior will se Hair Cloth. 


Use Black, Grey, or White in Styles. 
Fre:ich, 146/3, 200/3, 206/ 3. 


Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. 
Imperiai, 206/ 4. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - 


Lo-er edge of Skirts and Basques; 
Basque Pie_es, Collars, -ollarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epauiets, Fla 
Revers, Small 
Jacket Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose r quiring an interlining. 
Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, hoids out 
@ petiicoat from the feet, and «cts asa safety guard in a bicycle +kirt. 
The High-class dressmaker 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 


Ask for ot our t Trade- mark of horses 





French 








Largest Manufacturers in the World of Preach and GAARLES B. PERVEAR, figent. 


Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 





| materials, 


 secapieely and of ap- 









ft: UT GLASS 
of the best 
finished 


propriate design, has 
an artistic value far 

than the 
would tndt- 


greater 
pice 
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DORFLINGERS’, 
915 Broadway, near 21st Street, and 


36 Murray Street, New York 











FRANCIS O'NEILL, 


SHOES—SLIPPERS 





We again call the attention of our 
patrons to the attractive display of SLIP- 
PERS, TIES and BOOTS now exhibited 
at our establishment. 


MEN'S and CHILDREN’S lines, at most rea- 
sonable prices, are recommended to our patrons 
for their general excellence in style and durability. 


FRANCIS O’NEILL, 
1170-1172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 28th Street, N.Y. 















































Home 


Needlework 


FOR 1899 








N ILLUS- 
trated book 

with Colored Plates 
published four times 
a year, giving in- 
structions for Art 
Needlework, Em- 
broidery, Crochet 
Knitting, Drawn 
Work, Lace Mak- 
ing and the decora- 
tion of the home. 




















The January number contains 25 new 
Colored Plates showing just how to em- 
broider nearly all the flowers used in 
working centerpieces, doilies, photograph 
Four fine Plates 
of Double Roses, complete rules for be- 
ginners on stitches and shading, New 
patterns for Cross Stitch, and all about 
the latest work called ‘* Decore Crochet.” 


frames and sofa pillows. 


25 Cents pays for the four numbers, 
or a year’s subscription. 

The first number is worth twice val 
it costs; your money back if you don't 
like it. 
scribed, and all say the magazine is the 
best thing of the kind published. 


Thousands of women have sub- 


Florence Publishing Co. 


64 BRIDGE STREET, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
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F all forms of lying that which pretends to a previous standing higher in 
the social scale is one of the most irritating when practiced by women 
and girls who support themselves outside of home. The vice appears 

to be more widespread than ever, for it is now hardly possible to meet a woman 
in the lower classes who does not, at the first available opportunity, inflict upon 
her woman employer a romance biography in which wealth is a conspicuous ele- 
ment. No one takes the trouble to give these liars the lie, and they go on, 
trom year to year and from employer to employer, repeating their preposterous 
yarns, 


This form of lying has become so marked a characteristic of the working 
woman of all ranks that it is surprising it has escaped the public reprobation of those 
who charge themselves with bettering mankind. The associations, Christian 
and otherwise, which plan for the employment of women ought, in the interest 
of the workers, to warn them that such silly and transparent lying only wins 
them contempt, and the cases are not infrequent where it costs the worker 
employment. It is argued—and not without reason—that untrustworthiness 
must be a fundamental characteristic in one who is at so much trouble to de- 
ceive. Another and vital fact is that no one is taken in by these recitals of 
glories that are past. The talk is worse than futile, for the insistence upon a 
descent in the world begets in the hearer a tendency to critical observation of 
the self-alleged reduced gentlewoman. She is looked over for all the marks 
of birth and breeding, and it is noted that the very tone of voice and the lan- 
guage in which she tells her tale do irretrievably damage her cause, betraying, 
as they do, her innate plebeianism. Her carriage, her choice of costume, her 
manner toward her employer, all that she is and all that she does are so many 
witnesses for the prosecution. 


When women and girls are assigned to places by associations which are 
at considerable expense of time and money to organize and maintain employ- 
ment bureaus, it would be an act of the greatest kindness for the employer to 
acquaint the association with the particular worker's habit of lying. The em- 
ployer, however, does nothing of the kind; she simply ceases to employ the 
worker. This has happened in many instances to visiting manicures, sewing 
women, dressmakers, the women being at a loss to understand why they failed to 
give satisfaction. They little realize that what they intended should raise them 
in the employer’s estimation has, on the contrary, had the effect of arousing a 
suspicion that such bare-faced lying argues general moral rottenness, this glib- 
ness of falsehood being without doubt allied to a facile tendency to lie about 
others—whereby come gossip and scandal. 


This pose of being descended from the leisure class is based upon the notion 
that work is degrading ; a theory pardonable in an era of serfs and masters, but 
utterly without excuse in this day and in this land. There is need of vigorous 
insistence upon the dignity of labor and its incalculable value in character develop- 
ment when poor ill-educated young sewing girls talk of regarding it as a deg- 
radation to go out by the day, as the phrase is. The girls are not so much to 
be blamed for being ashamed to work as is the public sentiment which esteems 
idleness and dependence on the part of women upon whomever will support them 
as something superior to well performed service however humble. Humanity is 
so dense in the mass. It learns its lesson of life and living one syllable at a 
time and it conceives the childish idea that each lesson spells out the full word 
and that there is consequently no need of further study. _ Its little lesson, useful 
for a day or a generation, it persists in applying as a finality. This is conserva- 
tism, and nowhere has it been insisted upon more vigorously than in all matters 
pertaining to women. Because inthe process of development it came to pass 
that woman’s work was circumscribed within the home—where she was com- 
pelled to slave at all manner of hard personal service—the public conceived the 
idea that this state of affairs should and would always continue. It seems as 
though the race never would realize that this stage of civilization is forever done 
and that years ago a new era was entered upon, an erain which woman should 
become a worker in public. 


She has no option in the matter if she cares to live at all. Her choice lies 
between work or suicide. Perhaps now that noble lords and ladies and gentle- 
women of lesser rank are engaging more in money-making ventures, from inn- 
keeping to coal-serving, work may finally come to be properly appreciated and 
its dignity and vital importance to the race be presented by ethical teachers and 
secular educators. In the interim radical measures should be adopted to per- 
suade women that they write themselves down, not, as they fondly imagine, ladies, 
but liars when they pose for what neither they nor their ancestors have been—of 
the quality. 
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MR. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS 


(From photograph by Miss Ben Yusef ) 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


HOW CRUELTY TO HORSES CAN BE PREVENTED 
BY ANY HUMANE LOOKER-ON——WANTED: A 
DIGNIFIED DESCRIPTIVE PHRASE FOR A 
CERTAIN CLASS—-MID-WINTER, MID- 
SUMMER AND MID-NOVEMBER SUG- 
GESTED AS CHRISTMAS SHOP- 

PING DATES—THE PLACE 
OF THE LITTLE BANK— 

A BELLAMY EXPERI- 

MENT 


‘ro condition of the horse in New York 


could be very materially ameliorated 

if people, especially women, only re- 
alized how awe-inspiring is the threat of what 
is popularly known as ‘‘Bergh’s’’ Society. 
Drivers who are ordinarily humane seem pos- 
sessed by the spirit of a fiend when they have 
a balky horse to deal with, and no device is 
too cruel for them to use in order to compel 
the animal to move on. A west-side street 
was lately the scene of horse stubbornness, and 
the driver after a little patient waiting began 
hitting the horse with the whip about the legs, 
which proving ineffectual the lashing was di- 
rected to the horse’s head. Out from the 
little crowd that collected stepped a woman 
who crossed the street, and quietly addressing 
the driver said, ‘*I shall have you arrested if 
you hit the horse again on the head; I belong 
to the animal society."" Instant suspension of 
blows. Various expedients, milder in character, 
were resorted to; still the horse remained a 
fixture. Later a passer-by of trampish aspect 
secured a stick and began a tattoo of considera- 
ble severity on the horse’s stomach. A firm 
grasp of the arm and a threat of arrest caused 
this man also to stop his cruelty. A third 
man suggested building a fire under the horse, 
but this was vetoed by men in the crowd as 
they cast side-long looks at the woman, who re- 
mained at the edge of the walk. No further 
cruelty was inflicted upon the horse during the 
ten minutes that elapsed before he decided to 
move on of his own accord. In fact one or 
two attempted leg-lashings were stopped by 
the men in the crowd, who by this time were 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS BEN YUSEF 


evidently impressed by the resolution of the 
woman, and when the horse did finally walk 
he was gently led by a man who had at the 
start advocated whipping. Any woman could 
likewise save cruelty to horses if she would use 
firmness and tact, and make no threat that she 
was not willing to carry through. 
# 

‘¢ A gentleman of leisure’’ gave great of- 
fense to certain club members when placed 
after the name of a candidate for club admis- 
sion. It was contended that there are no gen- 
tlemen of leisure in this country : we are a 
busy people, even the richest men among us 
busying themselves with employment of some 
kind; and for even the occasional man who has 
no vocation to write himself down as a gentle- 
man of leisure is a silly affectation. But, it 
was queried, if the candidate is not in business, 
pray how shall he fill out the description of his 
status? The proper phraseology was said to be 
‘no occupation,”’ but against this the well 
taken objection was made that thus are persons 
committed to jails and reformatory institutions 
frequently described. ‘‘He is living on his 
money *’ is another unhappy phrase descriptive 
of a non-worker of means. Here is crying 
need for a phrase-maker who shall invent a 
definition for an occupationless man that shall 
differentiate him from the tramp, and at the 
same time save him from the unfitness of pomp- 
ously describing himself as gentleman of leis- 
ure. 

*" 

Lack of thriftiness, both as to time and to 
money, is never more apparent than in holiday 
shopping, when backs are broken, and lines 
galore are added to faces, and all because a 
little forethought was not exercised. The shops 
at the moment are offering a host of valuable 
objects of every class, and many of these could 
be safely invested in for Christmas gifts for 
1899. Likewise the mid-summer sales could 
be similarly utilized, and a larger number of per- 
sons remembered with the same money expendi- 
ture, and better and more suitable selections 
be made than in the hurly-burly of Christmas 
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week shopping. For those gifts which must 
be of the season, the middle of November 
would find the holiday assortment in the shops, 
and if a considerable selecting were done then, 
purchasers, merchant and clerk would be re- 
lieved of the horrible incubus of Christmas shop- 
ping which every year is becoming a more seri- 
ous tax on endurance. What should be a 
delight is turned into a torture, and all because 
living up to their income and procrastination are 
characteristic of men and women of every 
nation. Will this little sermon influence even 
one mid-winter or mid-summer or middle of 
November Christmas purchase? Probably 
not. 
* 

An interesting reference to the hostility en- 
tertained toward banks is made in the lately 
published report of a superintendent of banks 
in this state. While admitting that the feeling 
of enmity with which banks were regarded 
some seventy or eighty years ago has very ma- 
terially abated, still it is not yet entirely ex- 
tinct, and in the opinion of this expert the too 
great concentration of banks will revive, in a 
measure, the attitude of suspicion, based in the 
earlier period on narrowness and ignorance of 
the real value and relation of a good bank to 
the public. The smaller banks, it is averred, 
do not excite animosity, because the manage- 
ment is under the necessity of striving to please 
the individual customer, and the idea is thus 
engendered that the bank and the public are 
reciprocally important to each other. Holding 
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such views, it is consistent that the superin- 
tendent should oppose the movement to so 
amend the national banking act as to authorize 
the establishment of branch banks. The effect 
of this would be the establishment of off- 
shoots of the larger banks in territory now well 
served by small, independent banks, the event- 
ual outcome of which would be the suppression 
of the smaller banks. This report as to the 
consolidation of banks is interesting reading to 
anyone at all concerned in public questions, and 
the author is to be commended for clearness 
and excellence of diction. 


* 
* * 


The enormous vogue of Bellamy’s Looking 


VOGUE 


Mills, farms and shops were started, and equal 
pay was given to every man in true communis- 
tic fashion without any taking into account of 
skill or industry or the lack of these qualities. 
There being no incentive to good work, the 
output of farm and mill was too inferior to be 
disposed of outside of the settlement. Some 
colonists soon realizing the hopelessness of the 
experiment asked for return of the money, but 
they did not get it. Domestic communism 
instead of individual homes led to serious 
dissensions among the women and children, 
and the men naturally became involved in these 
quarrels. The commissioners originally ap- 
pointed to administer affairs found themselves 
unequal to the exigencies of the occasion, 





rosy dreaming, but how ever did two hundred 
Americans come to imagine that the most 
strongly and tenaciously individualized of peo- 
ple could successfully work out a scheme in 
which in shop and the family the idea of the 
community is rampant ? 





A MEMORY AND A FORGET- 
TING 
“s E has a ‘strong face.’* This with the 
H accent of a firm conviction. 
Miss Gray started. It was strange 


that her own thoughts should have been voiced 
with such exactness. All through the long 
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Backward has been responsible for experi- 
ments in communistic living in different quar- 
ters, but little or nothing has, as a rule, been 
heard of the experiments beyond the mere fact 
of the communities being started. An ex- 
ception to this is a ‘codperative society in 
British Columbia, concerning which some data 
has been collected by the San Francisco press. 
About three years ago some two hundred men, 
women and children left comfortable homes in 
this country to toy with Bellamy ideals ina 
northern wilderness, their cash capital amount- 
ing to the respectable sum of $100,000. 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS BEN YUSEF 
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whereupon they resigned, and as no members 
would serve as their successors there was 
neither law nor justice inthe commun ity. The 
more capable members earned money outside 
of the community and on their return the other 
members demanded a share of the spoils in ac- 
cordance with true Bellamy precept. Later 
shrewd members started up the mills and shops, 
and, in defiance of communistic principles, 
made wage-earners of their less capable brethren. 
But the experiment finally failed, as there were 
no funds to satisfy outside creditors, and the end 
came. Bellamy has been responsible for some 
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dinner she had been conscious of that face 
just opposite, and of the fragrance of yellow 
jessamine. The man on her right had kept up 
a constant stream of talk, and she had smiled 
and had answered appropriately when occasion 
required it, but this was the first sentence that 
had entered her consciousness. 

The strong face referred to belonged to a 
man with clear cut features, clever gray eyes, 
and a firm mouth and chin, a man who knew 
how to talk interestingly, even brilliantly at 
times, and who understood the secret of mak- 
ing both men and women feel the full power 


of his great personal magnetism. A stranger 
in the city merely stopping for a few days on 
his way to a more fashionable southern resort 
for northern tourists, he had been accidentally 
discovered by the host of the evening, an old 
college mate, and pressed into service to fill an 
unexpected vacancy at his dinner. The English 
idea of not generally making known to each 
other the guests at a dinner was an abhorrent 
one to the hospitable Georgian, and the 
stranger had been, with southern informality, 
introduced to everyone as soon as he entered 
the drawing room. Miss Gray had heard his 
name distinctly, when he was presented, but 
she knew that he had not caught hers. She 
wondered now, for the fortieth time, as she 
pretended to eat her salad, if anyone had seen 
the look of recognition she felt sure must have 
flashed over her face as the man entered. 
Fortunately, his utterly blank look, as his eyes 
met hers, had kept her from offering her hand 
or making any advance not absolutely necessary 
in the acknowledgment of a formal introduc- 
tion. She had been surprised, even slightly 
bewildered at first ; and then she had accepted 
the position with at least outward calmness and 
had spent the hours of those interminable 
courses going over the details of her former 
acquaintance with this man, and wondering if 
perhaps she had not dreamed it all. 

Just three years before—she could almost 
remember the very date—she had met Mr. 
Edward Travers Willard—she recalled the 
name as it appeared on the card, so correct in 
size and lettering, just as was everything else 
about him—at the home of a friend in Boston. 
She was not old now, so she must have been 
very young three years ago—at any rate young 
enough to believe in affinities. Mr. Willard, 
she had felt the first evening she met him, was 
hers, intellectually. No man she had previ- 
ously met approached quite so closely to her 
ideal. He had seemed to understand her every 
mood, and to respond to it in a manner she 
found as exhilarating as the rarest wine. She 
had not hesitated to tell him, during those few 
days of what she at least had considered real 
friendship, of all her aspirations and most 
sacred hopes. He had not laughed at her, as 
she was sure most successful and older men 
would have done, but had given her all manner 
of encouraging advice. ‘* You will succeed,” 
he had assured her, and she had believed him, 
and believed, too, that he was her one inspira- 
tion. She had succeeded beyond her wildest 
dreams, and that was why she had been invited 
here to-night to meet all of these menand women 
prominent in the literary world. She had even 
made money ; glancing down at her rich gown 
of white satin, gold embroidered, she mentally 
compared it with that other gown of white 
muslin and gold-colored ribbon she had worn 
at the last dinner they had eaten together. 
That night, to be thoroughly Bostonese, he 
had laughingly said, he had told her something 
of the psychology of dress ; and then, taking in 
the details of her toilette in one comprehensive 
glance, he had asked if she knew that white and 
yellow meant spirituality, and, when worn bya 
woman, attracted all that was best in a man. 
Since then it had been a fancy of hers to select 
white and gold for all her evening gowns. 

His chief charm in those sunny afternoons 
when it was not too cold for a stroll down 
Commonwealth Avenue, and in the evenings, 
over the great open fires they had built, in 
deference to her southern requirements, had 
been the quickness with which he had noticed 
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little things. His sharp-sighted observations 
had pleased her more than she cared to admit 
even to herself, and then she sighed at the re- 
membrance that Tom, dear old Tom, in far 
away Georgia, would never notice whether or 
not her hair had the wave of that of a Titian 
blonde famed for the beauty of her tresses, and 
would not dream of pointing out how her pro- 
file resembled that of the Psyche in the mu- 
seum. When she first met him, he spoke of 
the small cluster of yellow jessamine she wore 
in the belt. She did not tell him that Tom 
sent it fresh from the Georgia forest every few 
days, and in silence listened to his praise of 
the skilled florist who could so successfully 
imitate by artificial means the southern climate. 
She wore a great bunch of the fragrant yellow 
bells with the little white muslin gown at that 
last dinner. He had a great deal to say about 
the flower, telling her all manner of pretty, 
fanciful myths connected with its origin. When 
the time came to say good-bye, he had said that 
she must know he would see her again—that, 
in fact, he had made up his mind to spend the 
greater part of the next winter in the south. 
Would she not give him a spray of her jessa- 
mine, and would she not always send him a bit 
of it to let him know when its season for bloom- 
ing again had come? With a pang of con- 
science, as she thought of Tom, she had given 
the flower and the promise. 

Three years had passed—three busy, happy, 
eventful years—and here again were she and the 
man, with the yellow jessamine between them. 
The hostess, in her desire to give a typical 
southern dinner, confined herself exclusively 
to the jessamine for floral decoration. The 
graceful golden sprays almost covered the 
white damask. The northern guest commented 
upon the flower’s great beauty and intoxicating 
fragrance. He had addressed a remark on the 
subject to her, and, throwing off her retro- 
spective mood, she answered in her own nor- 
mal, wide-awake, contagiously bright manner, 
and then they began an animated discussion, 
to which all the table listened. She never 
knew afterward what she had said, but she 
knew, from the expressions of those around 
and from the rapidly increasing animation in 
his face and voice, that she was at her best, and 
that she held the interest of this man of the 
world as she realized now she had not had the 
power to hold it three years before. The rest 
of the dinner passed with lightning-like rapid- 
ity, and it seemed only a moment after he had 
spoken to her that she was following her host- 
ess into the drawing room. The reaction had 
set in, and she felt strangely nervous and de- 
pressed as she found a seat where the breeze 
from an open window could cool her flushed 
cheeks. 

The men soon came in, and Willard imme- 
diately joined her. As she slightly rose to 
make room for him on the low divan a spra 
of yellow jessamine slipped from the folds of 
her gown. He stooped to pick it up, and 
started to hand it to her with the old stately 
grace she remembered so well ; then, suddenly 
changing his mind, he kept it in his hand, in- 
haling its delicious perfume. 

««I am very fond of this flower, and yet I 
hardly know why, I have seen it so seldom. 
This is my first visit south, and in Massachu- 
setts we do not have yellow jessamine. Some- 
thing rather strange happened last year about 
this time. Somebody from somewhere sent 
me atin box lined with moss and filled with 
the most luxuriant sprays of jessamine I have 
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ever seen. I never could learn who had re- 
membered me. The strange part of it was 
that the flowers seemed vaguely, indefinitely, 
but persistently, to recall some pleasant mem- 
ory. It proved to be a very shy memory, for 
it never would come back, although I tried 
very hard for a day or two to recall it. Then 
I was busy with something else and quite for- 
got until this moment.”’ 

After they had talked for a few moments, 
he said: ‘*I beg your pardon, but I should 
like very much to know who you are, and I 
stupidly failed to catch your name."’ 

‘* What !"" said his host coming up just 
then, ‘*do you not know Miss Gray, the 
author of The Triton’s Melody? The 
book was published anonymously, but as you 
wrote the most able and complimentary review 
given it when it first created such a sensation, 
I thought you knew its author.’ 

Willard gave an almost boyish exclamation 
of delight and plunged into a perfect flood of 
questions. Miss Gray laughed heartily. ‘All 
this is perfectly absurd, Doctor ‘Travers, and I 
am heartily ashamed of you for having no 
more pity on my embarrassment. No, Mr. 
Willard, I really cannot talk about myself or 
my work. Besides, it is time for me to go.” 
She rose, and Willard sprang to his feet. Ab- 
solutely assured of his own position in the 
social world and in that of letters, and indeed 
losing signs of all consideration in his desire 
to accomplish an earnestly wished-for result, 
he said, putting all of his great powers of fas- 
cination into look and tone : 

‘« Shall I not have the pleasure of seeing’you 
again? May not Dr. Travers bring me to 
call ?”* 

Miss Gray’s keen sense of humor told her 
that the situation was ridiculously stagey and 
unnatural, and she was ready to laugh aloud 
at this man and at herself ; yet in spite of her- 
self the love of dramatic effects which had 
helped to make her success came to the surface 
in her answer : 

‘‘Certainly you may come. That is,” 
with a witching smile, ‘‘when the jessamine 
begins to bloom again.”’ 


* * * 


Late that night she sat at her escritoire writ- 
ing a long letter. Once she stopped and sat 
perfectly quiet for some time, then began turn- 
ing over the leaves of The Triton’s Melody. 
As she read snatches here and there, a pleased 
look came into her eyes, and presently her lips 
wreathed themselves intoasmile. She breathed 
a deep sigh of unutterable relief, and picking 
up a photograph of a man in his first youth, 
with a face beautiful in feature and in the strong 
light of truth shining in the steadfast eyes, she 
said : **I thought that I owed it all to him, 
but the book is mine, mine, mine, and it is 
your love and—yes, your inspiration that has 
made it possible for me to write it."” 

She again took up her pen and wrote: ‘Yes, 
you are right, Tom, four years is a long time 
for an engagement. I shall do as you wish 
about marrying some time this spring—well, 
let us say when the jessamine makes way for 
the roses.”” 

When she had addressed and sealed the 
letter, she took from a secret drawer a faded 
bit of vine to which clung two or three pale 
yellow bells; and holding it over the taper 
upheld by an ivory Psyche, she watched it 
burn until only a few ashes remained. 

Ella Butler Evans. 
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LOWS THIS SEASON 








Hat will become of the season's gay 
doings, its dinners, balls and dances, 
if everyone who now threatens to fly 

to the land of roses and jasmine puts his and 
her threat into execution? There is a restless 
spirit of insecurity abroad just now among 
society members. However, things have a 
way of going on all the same, irrespective of 
the dropping out here and there of important 
personages, much as they may be missed. So 
far the season is not behind those of former 
years. As for the gowns, together with all 
full dress accessories, they are surpassingly 
lovely up to the moment, while those ordered 
for later dates are, if anything, a degree more 
beautiful, and that is saying much. 


A WHITE CLOTH CASE IN POINT 


It there is one gown more capable than 
another of creating an impression at an after- 
noon crush, it is a white cloth creation trimmed 
with sable or chinchilla, if made and worn, be 
it understood, with distinction. A very smart 
gown of this description trimmed with ermine 
achieved great success at a large and exclusive 
afternoon gathering a day or two ago, owing 
much to the blonde beauty of the wearer, and 
the smart way she has of carrying off every- 
thing she puts on. Hers was an extremely 
simple gown when you summed up details, but 
that is usually the case with those having the 
most chic. Picture a fine white cloth skirt 
with long tunic, corners rounded and the fronts 
joining at the belt. Both skirts hemmed and 
stitched in several rows. The bodice low and 
seamless, defined at the waistline by an inch- 
wide belt of stitched cloth. Long close-fitting 
sleeves, flaring wrists across the hands with 
edges stitched also. Around the décolletage 
was a fitted bertha cape of ermine, not quite 
meeting in front as the bodice opened en coeur 
to the bust. This produced a charming effect, 
the ends being held together by white cords 
and oval buttons. 


THE GUIMPE AND THE NECK BAND 


A high guimpe of Bruges lace over white 
satin with high stock in one to match its up- 
right broad tab in the back lined with 
ermine, gave a certain charm of finish that was 
extremely becoming. Two black velvet rib- 
bons an inch apart fastened in front with dia- 
mond buckles. This bound the neck band in 
perfect keeping with a white felt marquise hat 
trimmed with three handsome black ostrich 
feathers. There was an ermine muff, too, 
broad and flat with its white satin lining un- 
gathered or frilled in the new way and a bou- 
quet of real violets deliciously fragrant, pinned 
on one side with a long diamond lace pin. 
The ensemble was perfection and the woman 
a dream. 


CHIC BALL GOWNS 


Décolleté white satin princess gowns or 
those which produce a similar effect trimmed 
with iace flouncings carried down to the bot- 
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tom of the train skirts with the bodice left very 
much untrimmed, these so far as retaining the 
lines of the figure are among the most dis- 
tinguished ball and dinner gowns for cere- 
monious occasions. Jewels on white satin 
show wonderfully well and where the figure is 
admirable it is in the best taste to keep it well 
defined and reserve the bodice either for the 
display of a superb jewel parure, or follow 
whatever the fashion may be in floral garniture. 
Indifferent figures need to be disguised in the 
elaborateness of lace and tulle, ribbons and 
other devices and thereby gain a charm they 
do not possess, for there is much in such-aids. 
But it is an unpardonable error for one having 
a lovely figure to be bodiced in any but a 
simple manner as in most cases its natural 
beauty is either made commonplace or else 
signs of it vanish altogether. 


DRESSY BODICES 


Separate white satin bodices for theatre or 
opera matinées when seated in the boxes, or 
worn at hotel or restaurant dinners or suppers 
are the smartest of demi-toilette creations if 
they are not over trimmed. They, too, must 
depend on the soft fine quality of the satin, 
the charm of fit, and the avoidance of fanciful 
trimmings. If any lace is used it should be of 
the finest and somewhere about the neck. 
Tulle in a wide scarf and bow around the 
neck with plissés down the front is altogether 
the most chic finish. 


OUT-OF-THE-HOME HOSPITALITY 


The custom of dining and supping at fash- 
ionable restaurants is becoming more and more 
an extremely dressy function since well-known 
mondaines have set the fashion of dining 
their friends there on opera nights and sup- 
ping them afterwards, when not disposed to 
give a dinner or supper at their own houses. 
Visiting lists increase to such lengths that few 
houses in town admit of giving large entertain- 
ments. The consequence is, we are to adopt 
more generally this new method of returning 
our social obligations in public places. 

The logical result is that one must dress ac- 
cordingly. Everyone understands, however, 
that there are private suites of rooms for large 
dinner and supper parties. 

But dining and supping en petit comité, two 
persons, four or six, the restaurant is preferred 
for its publicity, as one wants to see and be 
seen, to excite and seek admiration. You 
may wear the loveliest décollete gowns on 
such occasions with a guimpe, but not with- 
out, although in London very great ladies do 
leave off their guimpes. But they are hedged 
about by an acknowledged social barrier, and 
may do with impunity that which would take 
another complexion with us, for every country 
has it’ code. 


VIVID YELLOWS—MISTY EFFECTS IN FABRICS 


Yellows this season in velvets or silks are 
decidedly yellow, and run off into lovely nas- 
turtium hints of orange and deeper tangerine 
tones. Both these silks and velvets, which 
have a white misty surface—the velvets espe- 
cially, which in Paris are called velours mous- 
seline—make up with much success when you 
can get them, for there is never a large impor- 
tation of novelties. This misty effect in peau 
de soie is equally charming, but it seemed to 
make very little sensation or elicit much ad- 
miration when first introduced. For instance, 
a deep brilliant rose de chine, clouded with 
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white in a certain light, is an admirable com- 
bination with rose de chine velvet, as the col- 
ors play so well together. A low polonaise of 
this velvet, with long-train skirt of peau de soie 
just mentioned, worn at a big dinner last week, 
bore a cachet that was enviable. Touches of 
sable on the bodice, with sable border to the 
skirt, summed up the trimming, and the jew- 
eled parure of emeralds—a very magnificent 
stomacher ornament—with necklace and orna- 
ment for the hair, completed a regal ball dress, 
and in every sense a most artistic one. With- 
out the jewels, what could be lovelier if painted 
by a master? 


GLIMPSES 
WeE Know— 


That bird wings mounted as a coiffure are 
very smart indeed, but we have not yet had the 
courage to wearing the whole bird across the 
top of our heads, its tail falling over our back 
hair, as the élégantes are doing in Paris. 


WouLp You— 


Go to the opera or matinée in the best of 
form ? Then wear a separate bodice of white 
satin with any of your pretty light colored-cloth 
skirts—a silver gray, an old rose or an orchid 
or mauve. Let your satin be soft and pliable, 
as are those of English make; but do not 
order it over tucked or trimmed. Have it 
quite simple, but fitted to show every graceful 
movement of your figure. You may have as 
much tulle or lace about your throat and down 
the front or side as you can stand. This simple 
elegance puts to rout all tiresome memories of 
separate waists—past and present—and because 
of that, really looks very smart. 


Ir 1s Sain THaT— 


On the recent very full dress occasion of 
the inauguration of the Opera Comique in 
Paris, very many white satin Princesse gowns 
with long trains were worn in the boxes. The 
skirts were trimmed with choice laces, and 
looped with roses which were tied with the 
ever charming Louis xv bow knot. Shoulder 
straps instead of sleeves were the rule on all 
kinds of bodices worn by the smart women that 
night. 


THaT— 


Many women seem to be still in the dark 
about the material so much in vogue and con- 
stantly talked about, called panne. They will 
be much surprised to find that satin-antique, 
with which they are very familiar, is panne un- 
der another name. This charming plushy vel- 
vet is known by still another name in the shops 
as velour-soleil, sun velvet—because of its 


brilliant high lights, evidently. 


THaT-— 


The smart new York contingent no longer 
wear jeweled charms or jewelry of any kind in 
the streets, but are lopping off ornaments very 
generally at all day functions, and the fashion 
has gone over to the unfashionable world. 
Abroad, the best dressed women have given 
up jewels for day wear altogether, but when 
the necessity arises for wearing an ornament, 
something delicate, artistic and fragile is chosen 
from filagree work or quaintly inlaid ornaments, 
together with Niello work into which trans- 
parent enamels and diamond chippings have 
been daintily introduced. 
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doings, its dinners, balls and dances, 

if everyone who now threatens to fly 
to the land of roses and jasmine puts his and 
her threat into execution? There is a restless 
spirit of insecurity abroad just now among 
society members. However, things have a 
way of going on all the same, irrespective of 
the dropping out here and there of important 
personages, much as they may be missed. So 
far the season is not behind those of former 
years. As for the gowns, together with all 
full dress accessories, they are surpassingly 
lovely up to the moment, while those ordered 
for later dates are, if anything, a degree more 
beautiful, and that is saying much. 


A WHITE CLOTH CASE IN POINT 


It there is one gown more capable than 
another of creating an impression at an after- 
noon crush, it is a white cloth creation trimmed 
with sable or chinchilla, if made and worn, be 
it understood, with distinction. A very smart 
gown of this description trimmed with ermine 
achieved great success at a large and exclusive 
afternoon gathering a day or two ago, owing 
much to the blonde beauty of the wearer, and 
the smart way she has of carrying off every- 
thing she puts on. Hers was an extremely 
simple gown when you summed up details, but 
that is usually the case with those having the 
most chic. Picture a fine white cloth skirt 
with long tunic, corners rounded and the fronts 
joining at the belt. Both skirts hemmed and 
stitched in several rows. The bodice low and 
seamless, defined at the waistline by an inch- 
wide belt of stitched cloth. Long close-fitting 
sleeves, flaring wrists across the hands with 
edges stitched also. Around the décolletage 
was a fitted bertha cape of ermine, not quite 
meeting in front as the bodice opened en coeur 
to the bust. This produced a charming effect, 
the ends being held together by white cords 


and oval buttons. 
THE GUIMPE AND THE NECK BAND 


A high guimpe of Bruges lace over white 
satin with high stock in one to match its up- 
right broad tab in the back lined with 
ermine, gave a certain charm of finish that was 
extremely becoming. Two black velvet rib- 
bons an inch apart fastened in front with dia- 
mond buckles. This bound the neck band in 
perfect keeping with a white felt marquise hat 
trimmed with three handsome black ostrich 
feathers. ‘There was an ermine muff, too, 
broad and flat with its white satin lining un- 
gathered or frilled in the new way and a bou- 
quet of real violets deliciously fragrant, pinned 
on one side with a long diamond lace pin. 
The ensemble was perfection and the woman 
a dream. 


CHIC BALL GOWNS 


Décolleté white satin princess gowns or 
those which produce a similar effect trimmed 
with iace flouncings carried down to the bot- 
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tom of the train skirts with the bodice left very 
much untrimmed, these so far as retaining the 
lines of the figure are among the most dis- 
tinguished ball and dinner gowns for cere- 
monious occasions. Jewels on white satin 
show wonderfully well and where the figure is 
admirable it is in the best taste to keep it well 
defined and reserve the bodice either for the 
display of a superb jewel parure, or follow 
whatever the fashion may be in floral garniture. 
Indifferent figures need to be disguised in the 
elaborateness of lace and tulle, ribbons and 
other devices and thereby gain a charm they 
do not possess, for there is much in such-aids. 
But it is an unpardonable error for one having 
a lovely figure to be bodiced in any but a 
simple manner as in most cases its natural 
beauty is either made commonplace or else 
signs of it vanish altogether. 


DRESSY BODICES 


Separate white satin bodices for theatre or 
opera matinées when seated in the boxes, or 
worn at hotel or restaurant dinners or suppers 
are the smartest of demi-toilette creations if 
they are not over trimmed. They, too, must 
depend on the soft fine quality of the satin, 
the charm of fit, and the avoidance of fanciful 
trimmings. If any lace is used it should be of 
the finest and somewhere about the neck. 
Tulle in a wide scarf and bow around the 
neck with plissés down the front is altogether 
the most chic finish. 


OUT-OF-THE-HOME HOSPITALITY 


The custom of dining and supping at fash- 
ionable restaurants is becoming more and more 
an extremely dressy function since well-known 
mondaines have set the fashion of dining 
their friends there on opera nights and sup- 
ping them afterwards, when not disposed to 
give a dinner or supper at their own houses. 
Visiting lists increase to such lengths that few 
houses in town admit of giving large entertain- 
ments. The consequence is, we are to adopt 
more generally this new method of returning 
our social obligations in public places. 

The logical result is that one must dress ac- 
cordingly. Everyone understands, however, 
that there are private suites of rooms for large 
dinner and supper parties. 

But dining and supping en petit comité, two 
persons, four or six, the restaurant is preferred 
for its publicity, as one wants to see and be 
seen, to excite and seek admiration. You 
may wear the loveliest décolleté gowns on 
such occasions with a guimpe, but not with- 
out, although in London very great ladies do 
leave off their guimpes. But they are hedged 
about by an acknowledged social barrier, and 
may do with impunity that which would take 
another complexion with us, for every country 
has it’ code. 


VIVID YELLOWS—MISTY EFFECTS IN FABRICS 


Yellows this season in velvets or silks are 
decidedly yellow, and run off into lovely nas- 
turtium hints of orange and deeper tangerine 
tones. Both these silks and velvets, which 
have a white misty surface—the velvets espe- 
cially, which in Paris are called velours mous- 
seline—make up with much success when you 
can get them, for there is never a large impor- 
tation of novelties. This misty effect in peau 
de soie is equally charming, but it seemed to 
make very little sensation or elicit much ad- 
miration when first introduced. For instance, 
a deep brilliant rose de chine, clouded with 
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white in a certain light, is an admirable com- 
bination with rose de chine velvet, as the col- 
ors play so well together. A low polonaise of 
this velvet, with long-train skirt of peau de soie 
just mentioned, worn at a big dinner last week, 
bore a cachet that was enviable. ‘Touches of 
sable on the bodice, with sable border to the 
skirt, summed up the trimming, and the jew- 
eled parure of emeralds—a very magnificent 
stomacher ornament—with necklace and orna- 
ment for the hair, completed a regal ball dress, 
and in every sense a most artistic one. With- 
out the jewels, what could be lovelier if painted 
by a master? 


GLIMPSES 
We Know— 


That bird wings mounted as a coiffure are 
very smart indeed, but we have not yet had the 
courage to wearing the whole bird across the 
top of our heads, its tail falling over our back 
hair, as the élégantes are doing in Paris. 


WouLp You— 


Go to the opera or matinée in the best of 
form ? Then wear a separate bodice of white 
satin with any of your pretty light colored-cloth 
skirts—a silver gray, an old rose or an orchid 
or mauve. Let your satin be soft and pliable, 
as are those of English make; but do not 
order it over tucked or trimmed. Have it 
quite simple, but fitted to show every graceful 
movement of your figure. You may have as 
much tulle or lace about your throat and down 
the front or side as you can stand. This simple 
elegance puts to rout al] tiresome memories of 
separate waists—past and present—and because 
of that, really looks very smart. 


Ir 1s Saip THaT— 


On the recent very full dress occasion of 
the inauguration of the Opera Comique in 
Paris, very many white satin Princesse gowns 
with long trains were worn in the boxes. The 
skirts were trimmed with choice laces, and 
looped with roses which were tied with the 
ever charming Louis xv bow knot. Shoulder 
straps instead of sleeves were the rule on all 
kinds of bodices worn by the smart women that 
night. 


THaT— 


Many women seem to be still in the dark 
about the material so much in vogue and con- 
stantly talked about, called panne. They will 
be much surprised to find that satin-antique, 
with which they are very familiar, is panne un- 
der another name. This charming plushy vel- 
vet is known by still another name in the shops 
as velour-soleil, sun velvet—because of its 


brilliant high lights, evidently. 
THaT— 


The smart new York contingent no longer 
wear jeweled charms or jewelry of any kind in 
the streets, but are lopping off ornaments very 
generally at all day functions, and the fashion 
has gone over to the unfashionable world. 
Abroad, the best dressed women have given 
up jewels for day wear altogether, but when 
the necessity arises for wearing an ornament, 
something delicate, artistic and fragile is chosen 
from filagree work or quaintly inlaid ornaments, 
together with Niello work into which trans- 
parent enamels and diamond chippings have 
been daintily introduced. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on page 45.) 


Oman may bewail her fate and envy 
that of man, but when cornered and 
brought face to face with facts, what 

woman can deny that she is glad and proud 
of her femininity, of all the attractiveness 
and enchantment it carries in its train, of all the 
daintiness at her disposal. That never-failing 
interest, known as lingerie, is being offered in 
very tempting array—such skirts, such little 
jackets as I found, are not to be resisted, and all 
at reduced prices, which makes them still more 
interesting. 

A combing jacket of blue cachemire, lined 
with white India silk, is being sold for an 
absurdly low figure, and is a most charming 
little bit. 

Very lovely is an empire night-dress, cut 
square neck, and trimmed with dainty lace and 
insertion, and tied with soft blue satin bows. 
Price, $11.25. 

Petticoat of India lawn with a deep flounce 
reaching from the knee, in points, and edged 
with very pretty lace, under which comes two 
narrow ruffles, giving a fluffiness very desirable 
to the bottom. 

For $25, another very dainty petticoat can 
be had of white thin wash material. The 
upper flounce is deep, and finished in Vandyke 
points. Inlet in the flounce are diamond- 
shaped insertions of lace, and in the centre of 
each diamond is an embroidered Marguerite 
and leaves. Many ruffles, lace edged, are at 
the bottom. 

There are stays that give those long, grace- 
ful lines, so much sought at the moment. For 
$18, there is to be had a dress pair of white 
batiste, embroidered with tiny pink rose-buds, 
finished at the top with lace and beading, run 
through with ribbon. 

Blue brocade stays, very handsome and elab- 
orate are $25. 

Closely woven plaid silk stays in the same 
make made up in all the charming combin- 
ations of color now to be had in dainty plaids 
and trimmed at the top with a succession of 
wee ribbons of the prevailing color corded with 
one of the other shades—these ruffles match in 
a point in front. Price $25. Others are 
trimmed at the top with chiffon quillings, which 
is a decided change from the lace and very at- 
tractive. 

The same corset comes as cheap as $8.50 a 
pair, and a very good white batiste can be had 
for $12. 

For slim women a ruched ribbon sewn in 
the front of the stays and on the hips will be 
found a great improvement to the figure. 
These ribbon ruches come in white, pale pink, 
blue and violet, and cost $2.00 and can be 
added to any pair of stays. 

Very good quality linen pillow cases with 
deep hemstitched edges embroidered above in 
three different varieties and put in boxes like 
the sketch are selling as cheap as $1.50 a pair. 

All-over sheer organdie tucked and inlet 
with Valenciennes, is $3.95 and would make 
beautiful guimpes for children’s frocks or lin- 
gerie trimming. A tucked and hemstitched 
pattern is $1.65 a yard, 

Mitcheline bed quilts in good designs and 
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either delft blue, pale yellow, or pink mixed 
with white can be bought for $1.69. 

Crochet spreads for single beds are as cheap 
as 65 cents apiece, and those for double beds 
are 85 cents. A better quality is sold for 75 
and 98 cents, according to size. 

Marseilles spreads can be had for $1.95. 

A satin finish spread has been reduced from 
$2.25 to $1.85. 

Linen sheets reduced from $4.50 to $3.25 a 
pair and from $5 to $3.90. 

Hemstitched towels are reduced from $4.20 
to $3 a dozen, and fringed damask in very good 
quality are now $3. 

Very pretty is a belt of steel on a satin band, 
with a large handsome jet ornament for a fas- 
tening. Such a belt would give cachet to a 
black frock of any description. 

Gun metal is very deservedly popular, as it 
has a quiet elegance all its own, and when 
combined with colored stones is particularly 
effective. An imitation gun-metal belt buckle 
studded with sapphires is selling as cheap as 
$4.10. 

Men’s suspenders in white, pale blue and 
black, mounted with sterling silver, are from 
$1.55 up. 

A very odd and smart conceit is to have the 
slides of crystal, with a four-leaf clover be- 
neath and all encased in a plain ring of silver, 
the suspender being of black elastic. Price, 
$4.35. 

A neat and pretty garter of black elastic is 
finished at the side with black satin bows and 
a perfectly plain silver heart clasp. Price, 
$2.10. 

$8.65 is the price of an elaborate pair of 
mauve garters with silver gilt buckles, studded 
with amethysts. 

Nothing could be daintier than a pair of 
garters with a buckle composed of a simple 
little wreath of roses in that antique finished 
gilt, fastened to pale blue silk elastic, with 
loops of blue satin ribbon at the side, and all 
tor $4.50. 

A lovely little leather sewing-case, which 
costs $4.95, contains seven very necessary 
tools for embroidering. Wax in the shape 
and color of a strawberry, with a little silver 
gilt top ; an emery, witha corresponding top ; 
needle-case, scissors, bodkin and tape-needle 
complete the outfit. 

Extremely cheap is a briar-wood pipe with 
a silver band at the top and amber mouth- 
piece. This and a silver match-box as well 
cost only $2. 

Watch-fobs in great variety of imported 
metal are absurdly inexpensive. For 75 cents 
a very smart one is offered, and others are 
$1.25 and $1.85. 

Closely woven with raised fleur-de-lis in 
gilt, and a hanging coin, is an unusually at- 
tractive fob, and all for the small sum of 
$2.45. 

Every importation seems to reach a higher 
perfection in the paste jewels, so that we find 
them hard to resist. A long, slim crescent of 
rhinestones has wound about the centre a ser- 
pent. The head is an emerald and the centre 
of the body isa misshaped pearl. From this 
graduate the rhinestones, forming the tail, 
which twines over the crescent. The price of 
this artistic bit is $6.75. 

Nothing is smarter than coral; it is the grand 
chic in jewelry, and those who possess old 
necklaces are fortunate. For the less fortunate 
there are imitation strings that defy detection, 
and when combined with rhinestones or pearls 
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they are really charming. Paris has sent us 
new brooches (little lace pins) of gold lizards 
and frogs set with coral and perhaps pearl or 
brilliant eyes. The lizards are $9.75 and the 
frogs are $6.25. For a veil pin there is a bug 
with wings that are controlled by a spring and 
fold back, and little feet that act as a pin and 
catch securely when the wings are released. 
The body is an aquamarine and the rest of the 
bug is studded with brilliants; price $7.75. Not 
only for a veil but as an odd and interesting 
little brooch this little bug would be worthy 
any collection. The pearl collars one catches 
a glimpse of, en passant, are magnets that rarely 
fail to draw the observer straight to the coun- 
ter with an earnest request for the price. I 
have never seen such exquisite things, for only 
lately have we had these wonderful imitation 
pearls, and what woman of taste has not suf- 
fered the pangs of covetousness that the price- 
less gem must inspire if one is really a lover of 
pearls? The ownership means such unlimited 
wealth that few can gratify the taste. Just 
fancy, then, nine strings of shimmering pearls, 
all perfectly formed, and with that rare blue 
lustre, caught together with slides of turquoise 
cleverly set with rhinestones, and all for $85. 
Then there are emerald slides with pendants 
surrounded with rhinestones, exquisitely set in 
quaint conventional designs. ‘This collar is 
$69. One string of pearls, fairly good sized, 
has a pendant of jade set around with rhine- 
stones; price $37.50. 

For those who can afford real pearls, it may 
be interesting to know that an exquisite dog- 
collar with diamond clasp and five strands of 
pearls can be had for $900. The greatest 
markets for handsome pearls, I learned, were 
Russia and England, France, and then Amer- 
ica. Five or ten years ago there was little 
demand here for really good pearls, but now 
fashion and taste have placed us asa nation high 
up in the rank of buyers. Two exquisite unset 
pearls are $8,000 each, and as earrings would 
be wonderful—they are supposed to be among 
the handsomest in America. 

Single strings of pearls can be bought from 
$500 up to almost any price. 

A $1,400 string has a lovely sapphire clasp 
set with diamonds. 

The fashion of velvet tied about the throat 
has always been a becoming one, and the hue 
and cry for it now is very strong. A twist of 
brilliants, so made that they form rather a slide, 
through which the velvet is run, and held out 
broad, cost $450; in the centre is set a pearl. 

One more piece of paste I must describe ; it 
is one of those long darning-needle bugs, that 
are smart to a degree. The body is of emer- 
alds and the head rubies. The wings are 
tipped with transparent enamel, shading from 
red to green. The idea is beautifully carried 
out, and the pin is an exquisite one. Price, $48. 

Useful little novelties are turtle powder boxes. 
Pretty either on a chatelaine or chain the turtle 
opens and one side is a miniature mirror and 
on the other side a space containing a small 
powder puff. Price $1.95. 

Very smart French gilt chains now are hung 
with bangles. One extremely unique one has 
pendants of little turtles in emeralds and dia- 
monds; these hang on either side the chain and 
can be bought for $7.15. 

A new idea is a chain of colonial gilt worn 
outside a fur or velvet coat. The chain is 
heavy and has medallions or cut out square de- 
signs and in the front hangs a charm; these run 
from $4.50 up to $9.75. 
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A beautiful filagree bow knot of handsome 
rhinestones costs $50. 

For $12.50 a lovely bracelet has a setting 
of turquoise and rhinestones set in silver. 

This season’s challies that are just being 
opened are in lovely varieties. Particularly 
pretty are those with the cream background, 
scattered with large bunches of exquisite flow- 
ers over which a satin stripe about an inch 
broad is carried at wide intervals; price 60 
cents a yard. Smart dark blues with all the 
effective combinations in white are the same 
price and make most serviceable summer 
frocks. ~ 

Night dresses are offered at one of the shops 
for $1.25 and $1.95 apiece, made of thin ma- 
terial, square neck and trimmed with fine em- 
broidery and lace. Also chemises, drawers and 
skirts equally cheap. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 


ITED INCOMES 


DRESS FOR SOUTHERN TRIPS 


Aking preparations for a southern so- 
M journ should be attended with full 
information regarding the climate 
to which we must make our wardrobe con- 
form. Many blunders and much ill-health 
are the results of neglect of this particular 
point. Many women err also in not prepar-~ 
ing sufficiently for changes of climate, devot- 
ing themselves to things suitable to warm 
weather alone. For Washington or Rich- 
mond no serious changes are required from 
what we are wearing in town except that 
spring jackets and capes, and spring gowns 
should be taken along. But for Charleston, 
St. Augustine or New Orleans, both spring 
and summer appareling should preponderate 
with all the accessories belonging to them. 


UTILIZING LAST YEAR’S GOWNS 


Begin by sending off wash frocks to be 
done up, and when returned newly beribbon 
them for those warm summery forenoons 
which never fail to appear. 

If we have last year’s foulards and grena- 
dines we need only to remodel the skirts by 
refitting them more closely to the figure, and 
adding to their length possibly as well as the 
flare at the bottom, by the addition of a 
flounce if the material can be matched. 
Bodices are very likely to be round and fitted 
with a guimpe; consequently they require 
little alteration if any. A new shape may 
take the place of the old décollétage and a 
new guimpe be introduced, which will change 
the aspect of the gown to a great degree. 
But if foulards or grenadines are not among 
our last year’s outfittings, and new gowns are 
to be bought, both of those materials will be 
found not only the most suitable but the 
pleasantest to wear as well as the most satis- 
factory. 


TAFFETA FOR SEMI-DRESS OCCASIONS 


A summer taffeta should not be rejected 
as that will answer for dinner dress at the 
hotels wherever one stops. With a taffeta 
skirt and a low bodice, nothing will help 
out towards a little evening dressiness quite so 
prettily as wearing a lace jacket. Should 
there be no low bodice to skirt or no possi- 
bility of matching the silk, then buy enough 
plain taffeta in harmony with the predomin- 
ating color in the silk to make a bodice, 
. There is no difficulty in getting pretty laces 
for this purpose at reduced prices just now. 
And as it takes very little for the jacket its 
basque being short in the back and dipping 
into shallow points in front, while the neck 
is cut to show the throat quite perfectly, the 
outlay is not very great. Lace revers forming 
a collar in the back finish the neck very at- 
tractively, The sleeves, of course, are tight 
fitting with long flowing wrists. 

A ball gown which will answer also for a 
ceremonious dinner dress is indispensable. 
Five or six gowns will go very far if they are 
each of the right sort, and this number should 
enable us to appear well-dressed at all times. 
No one who has gone off on this kind of a 
journey but has made the experience of carry- 
ing more clothes with them than they re- 
quired, It is the general experience. 


ECONOMICAL EVENING GOWNS 


Those who dress by preference in white in 
the evening will find they can bring about 
pretty changes in the same gown by using 
both black and colored velvet ribbons, satin- 
faced, in combination with diamond buckles, 
the latter slipped on as a finish to the ends of 
the velvet. As epaulettes or bands to finish 
elbow sleeves, and heading trimming to a 
demi-décolleté bodice, or worn as a belt, they 
are most charming and last so well, besides 
being so easily tacked into place. 

In the same way a set of Louis xv bow- 
knots for skirt and bodice are the prettiest of 
trimmings for organdies, dotted muslins, etc., 
with. the addition of lace flouncings. As all 
this embellishment is so easily made at home 
at a minimum cost, these suggestions should 
not be lost sight of. Rosettes or choux, 
which remain still very much worn and are 
increasing in smartness by increasing in size, 
should also be included in detachable orna- 








mentation for bodice and skirt. As buckles 
in the centre of them are indispensable, the 
glitter of jewels rendering them so very orna- 
mental that fewer are required—as one per- 
haps on the bodice and two on the skirt. 
One should arrange at the same time a coif- 
fure to match. This creates a delightful 
ensemble, and one that is so pleasing, so be- 
coming. No one should omit it. 


REMADE HATS 


Hats also have to be considered and a most 
important item they are. The first thing to 
do is to look over last year’s boxes and see if 
something cannot be done with them. 
Crowns may be ripped out and new ones put 
in, brims may be reset and then comes re- 
trimming. A few dollars will go far to make 
such alterations. Tulle, mousseline de soie, 
fancy nets, combined with grebe, a touch of 
fur, wings or tips with a torsade or chou of 
velvet willdo much. A white felt hat as a 
purchase is advisable. That, too, may be 
easily trimmed with a twist of velvet and a 
big chou and a white or black aigrette. Great 
economy rests with a hat having a black and 
white combination, for it may be worn with 
everything, and that is the point to be stud- 
ied religiously by those who cannot be lavish 
in their expenses. 


SUITABLE TRAVELING HAT 


For traveling felt turbans, tricorners or 
amazons turned up at the sides are all in 
good form. The turban, when becoming, as 
it is apt to be in its new toque form, is smart- 
est in colored felt matching the tailor- 
made gown which is the customary costume 
of the day, It may be trimmed with a 
twisted bandeau of heavy Greek net either to 
match or in several shades darker. While black 
net is frequently the best contrast white pro- 
duces still more dressy effects when that is the 
object. Quills and argus feathers, as well as 
eagle quills whenjthey are obtainable, give the 
smartest finish, 


TRAVELING CLOAK INDISPENSABLE 


One of the necessities in every woman's 
wardrobe, but usually looked upon as a luxury, 
and for that reason dispensed with by those 
who are practicing economy, is a traveling 
cloak. It is true that they are expensive 
things to buy, ready made, and seldom found 
to one’s taste or comfort, while leaving an 
order for one, is to prepare for a large bill 
when finished. The only means to supply 
this want, is then to buy the cloth, and have 
it made at home by a competent house dress- 
maker, after securing the model which suits 
exactly. Dark blue, brown, green, or a 
shade of dahlia-red, in cloth, is sure to prove 
satisfactory, and stone-gray and black are al- 
ways in good taste. A loose redingote or a 
roomy Connemara with capuchin or Marie 
Antoinette hood are favorites. They may be 
interlined with eider down flannel or lamb’s 
wool, selecting a silk for outer lining. Suit- 
able silks are frequently found at half-price, 
which answer capitally, and at no season 1s 
there a better chance than at the January 
sales, now going on. As for fur linings, they 
are out of the question, unless something very 
good can be bought. A cheap fur lining is 
an abomination, not only in appearance, but 
it is one of the most disagreeable things to 
wear. 

The lasting quality of a traveling cloak 
should induce one to select the best materials 
to be had within the limit of a fixed price, 
and to avoid cheapness and pretention. 

A black cloth jacket can be made addi- 
tionally smart by having its flounce lined 
with white satin of good quality; none 
inferior would answer, for white satin refuses 
to be smart when cheap. The black and 
white effect gained in front by the jabot 
on both sides would be exceedingly be- 
coming. A finish of narrow jet paillettes on 
the satin edge would relieve the sharpness of 
line to one’s advantage. 

A plain well cut black cloth skirt stitched 
on the bottom and worn with fur muff and 
boa of chinchilla or mink, achic velvet toque, 
fresh white gloves and a bouquet of violets 
tucked into the jabotage makes up as inex- 
pensive and charming a visiting toilette for a 
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young woman economically inclined as she 
could possibly plan and find in the end per- 
fectly comme il faut and satisfactory with the 
best of chances for practical wear in the two 
winter seasons ahead, 


Ql waar THEY READ ic) 


THE STORY OF LITTLE JANE 
AND ME 


BY M. E. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO. 


ae quaint account of the emotions 

and doings of two little maids who 

lived in New York about fifty years 
ago does more than introduce child life. In- 
cidentally it gives many interesting facts as to 
customs and localities, and, as a rule, these 
come into the narrative naturally, escaping 
the appearance of having been lugged in to 
create local atmosphere. The little ones 
helped their father, who was a book collector, 
and the picture of the small girls aiding him 
in his work is one of the prettiest in the 
book : 

‘* Our father was a dear lover of books, 
and he early taught us to value them and to 
handle them with care. He had shelves 
built into the walls of the dining-room from 
the floor to the ceiling, first on one side of 
the fireplace, then on the other, as they were 
needed ; and he had a book-plate which he 
pasted into the books. Pasting-day was a 
great delight, for we were allowed to help 
him, handing him the books and then laying 
them in tidy rows, covers open, on the floor 
to dry. Woe to the child who handed a 
book upside down, a standing memorial of 
her heedlessness ; for the book-plate, once 
pasted in, was not to be unpasted. 

** Our father’s love of books was equally 
divided between little Jane and me, She 
loved the inside, I the outside. I liked to 
keep our books ranged on the shelves strictly 
according to hight and color; and it bothered 
me to bave them taken down, because it 
made the shelves look untidy. But Little 
Jane would read, and where she led I pain- 
fully followed ; and she had her reward, for 
she taught me to love Shakespeare and the 
Arabian Nights. We had an old unexpur- 
gated copy of the latter— now worn to ashade 
—which we read and read again in all the 
ignorance and innocence of childhood; and 
we should have been much astonished if any 
one had told us that we did not understand 
every word. 

‘‘ There was one book which we longed 
for and never had. Whether on principle or 
by accident, we seldom had things we asked 
for, and we sighed in vain for Mother 
Goose. 

*¢ When we visited our little friends, our 
first question was, ‘Have you Mother 
Goose ?’ 

‘* Of course they had; and then, seated 
side by side on the floor, with the precious 
book between us, we were of no further 
trouble—or use—to our hosts. To this day 
Mother Goose holds her place in my heart 
with Shakespeare and the Arabian Nights. 
Perhaps we prized the book the more in that 
it was no common treat.”” 


* * * 


An amusing case of New England con- 
scientiousness, precipitated by over-salted ice- 
cream, shows three little maids martyrizing 
themselves by eating a nasty mess rather than 
hurt the feelings of their hostess : 

“The day we were to leave aunt Ruth 
had ice-cream made for us, and ice-cream in 
those days of plainer living was much more 
of a treat than now. We had never seen it 
made before, and that was half the pleasure. 
At noon aunt Ruth sent us into the dining- 
room, where we found three saucers heaping 
full of delicious-looking pink ice-cream, and 
we dipped up a spoonful of—it was full of 
salt. Dr, Buck was never at a loss for new 
kinds of nastinesses; but, then, they were 
made to be nasty, and this was atreat. We 
put down our spoons and looked at each other 
in dismay, and Little Jane and I slipped 
down from our chairs half minded’ to cry. 
But Katy was not New England born and 


bred for nothing, and her conscience was 
overgrown. 

*¢¢ Children,’ she said (albeit she was 
younger than Little Jane), with dete:mina- 
tion written all over her; ‘children, we've 
got to eat every bit of it, or else we'll make 
aunt Ruth sorry.’ 

*¢ © But we can’t eat it, it’s so horrid,’ we 
objected ; ‘ it will make us sick.” 

‘6 © We've got to eat it, all the same,’ she 
said; and, as we still hesitated, she added, 
‘If you don’t eat yours, I shall eat mine 
first, and then I shall eat both of yours, for 
it’s got to be eaten.’ 

** Of course there was nothing more to be 
said. Little Jane and I would have scorned 
to be behind in such virtue as that; so we 
screwed up our courage and swallowed the 
whole of the nauseous dose. When aunt 
Ruth came to taste her own ice-cream, I do 
not doubt that she thought children would 
eat anything.’’ 


x * a 


At the young ladies’ seminary the pre- 
ceptress daily inspected the ranks by going 
down the line ‘* with a book held flat in her 
hands, and each lady, beginning with num- 
ber one, laid her hands on the book for in- 
spection. - Did hands or nails fall short of the 
high standard of cleanliness, she lost her 
place. That pins and pen-knives were passed 
rapidly down the ranks was a thing Miss 
Paterson chose nevr to see.”” 


* * * 


Another practice peculiar to the times was 
that “‘ after the hands had been tested, the 
next thing was to repeat the books of the 
Bible in order, each lady naming one book. 
In spite of the daily repetition it was sharp 
practice, and a slip was fatal to one’s place. 
I became so expert in this exercise that I used 
to say all the books, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, without taking breath. 

** Many years afterward I had charge of a 
little girl with a mop of curly brown hair that 
took a deal of brushing—one hundred strokes 
I gave her hair in the morning. Remem- 
bering Miss Paterson’s drill and the help it 
had been to me, I taught my little girl the 
books of the Bible in order while I brushed 
her hair. She is grown up now and has little 
girls of her own, and she says that when she 
feels the brush on her hair she involuntarily 
and mechanically recites, ‘Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy.’ 

**To return to school and Miss Paterson. 
After saying the books of the Bible we said 
our catechism—The Westminster Shorter—a 
part on one day and the rest on another. Our 
father gave me fifty cents for repeating the 
whole, questions as well as answers, without 
the slip of a single word. I was perfectly 
satisfied then ; to-day I should think myself 
underpaid. In school we were, almost to a 
girl, Presbyterians, and knew our catechism ; 
but there was one lady who was an Episco- 
palian, and there was a rumor of one Unita- 
rian. But this Little Jane and I never be- 
lieved, for we could see nothing that looked 
like a Unitarian. I don’t know what our 
notion was, but I suppose we thought she 
would be of a different color. The name of 
the Episcopal lady was Janey Crane. We all 
loved Janey, and she was one of the few 
whom we called by their Christian names. 
She never recited our catechism, but stood 
still in her place, while the rest of us went 
up and down, skipping her when we crossed 
her path. Then, later, she said ber own 
catechism, which was a trifle as compared 
with ours, Little Jane and I looked at her 
with great interest, for she was the only 
Episcopalian we had ever seen. We felt that 
she was a shade superior in some way, al- 
though on the high road to idolatry and con- 
fusion of face. But anything more simple 
and modest than her bearing could not be 
found. Hers is one of the few faces that 
stand out as I run down the ranks of the 


school in my mind's eye. Dear Janey Crane, 
here’s my love to you !”* 
* * * 


The little volume bears out the publisher's 
announcement that older readers find it at- 
tractive. 
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FOR AND AGAINST WOMEN 


F all the complimentary and bitter things 
ever said of women were collected, no 
library would hold the number of vol- 

umes, for woman seems always to have in- 
spired man’s writing as his good or evil 
genius. It is natural for man to admire the 
opposite sex, and it is usually a bitter experi- 
ence that turns his admiration into hatred of 
woman and her ways. 

The few epigrams cited here, collected 
at random, may be of interest. First we will 
select the pleasant words: Confucius says, 
‘¢ Woman is the masterpiece’’; Herder, 
‘* Woman is the crown of creation’’; Vol- 
taire, ‘* Women teach us repose, civility and 
dignity ’’; Richter says, ‘‘ No man can live 
either piously or die righteous without a 
woman’’; Beecher, ‘* Women are a new 
race, recreated since the world received Chris- 
tianity.”” WN. P. Willis thinks ‘‘the sweet- 
est thing in life is the unclouded welcome of 
a wife’’; Michelet remarks that ‘* woman 
is the Sunday of man-—not his repose only, 
but his joy, the salt of his life’’; Malherbe 
considered there were “only two beautiful 
things in the world—women and roses; and 
only two sweet things—women and melons.”’ 
Voltaire also said, ‘* All the reasonings of 
man were not worth one sentiment of 
women”; Saville, 
strength in their looks than we have in our 
laws, and more power by their tears than we 
have by our arguments’’; Bulwer Lytton 
exclaims, **O woman, in ordinary cases so 
mere a mortal, how in the great and rare 
events of life dost thou swell into the angel!”” 
and Samuel Smiles assures us that ** women 
of the poorer classes make sacrifices, and run 
risks, and bear privations, and exercise pa- 
tience and kindness to a degree that the world 
never knows of, and would scarcely believe 
even if it did.”’ 

Turning to adverse criticism, Lady Mon- 
tague says, ‘‘It goes far toward reconciling 
me to being a woman when I reflect that I 
am thus in no danger of marrying one’’—as 
clever and witty and bitter remark as ever 
was made. 

La Fontaine says, ‘‘ Foxes are all tail: 
women all tongue’’; Boucicault wishes that 
‘* Adam had died with all the ribs in his 
body ’’; Victor Hugo is very bitter, asserting 
that “ Women detest the serpent through 
professional jealousy’’; Southey remarks, 
‘* There are three things a wise man will not 
trust: the wind, the sunshine of an April 
day, and a woman’s plighted faith’’; Swift 
tells us the ** Reason why so few marriages 
are happy is because young ladies spend their 
time in making nets, not in making cages °’; 
Alphonse Karr thinks ‘* A woman who writes 
commits two sins : she increases the number 
of books, and decreases the number of 
women’’; ** What women would do if they 
could not cry nobody knows!’’ exclaims 
Douglas Jerrold, ‘* What poor defenceless 
creatures they would be !’* Charles Buxton 
remarks that “ Juliet was a fool to kill her- 
self, for in three months’ time she'd have 
married again and been glad to be quit of 
Romeo.”’ Chesterfield asserts that ‘“‘ Women 
are more alike than men. They have in 
truth but two passions—vanity and love; 
these are their universal characteristics.”’ 


BITS AND SCRAPS 


Adame Daudet, whose recently pub- 
M lished Journées des Femm s, has 
met with great success, has the 
skill of no ordinary writer. She frequently 
assisted her husband in his work, but dis- 
claimed her part as follows: ** Ona Japanese 
fan there is generally some scene in which 
we find important personages, bamboos and 
golden spangles. In his books Alphonse de- 
signs the personages, and I, at the end, indi- 
cate a few reeds.”’ 


Mr. Andrew Lang is so industrious and 
has produced such a long list of books that it 
runs to eleven columns in the catalogue of 
the British Museum’s Library. Some one has 
lately inferred from this fact that Mr. Lang 
is not anindividual but a syndicate formed for 
the production of ‘interesting and instructive 
literature. One of his most charming poems 
is found in another part of this page. 


** Women have more, 





Thomas Nelson Page is never tired of re- 
constructing his sentences and rearranging 
his paragraphs, This renders him the de- 
spair of the printers. His galley proofs are 
frequently in a state that almost baffles any 
deciphering whatever. He spent several 
years in writing Red Rock, but even after it 
had appeared in Scribner’s Magazine, he 
made so many changes in the proofs of the 
book as to worry the printers frantic." 


Captain Joshua Slocum, who has just re- 
turned to this country after a voyage around 
the world in the Spray, a thirty-foot lugger- 
rigged craft, has a passion for roaming the 
seas in tiny boats alone. His first voyage 
was undertaken in a little craft at Guarakas- 
eva, South America, where he had been 
wrecked. This boat he built from the re- 
mains of his ship the Liberdade, and the book 
of his adventures appeared as The Voyage of 
the Liberdade. A new book on his last ad- 
ventures will probably be written. Captain 
Slocum’s method was to sail at night and 
sleep during the day. He never met with an 
accident. He left Boston in 1895 and sailed 
to Gibraltar ; then he recrossed the Atlantic 
to Brazil, thence around the Horn to the 
island of Juan Fernandez, where he visited 
the cave of Robinson Crusoe. Samoa, Mel- 
bourne, New South Wales and Tasmania 
were next visited, and he then sailed through 
the Torney Straits to the East Indies and to 
Cape Town, where he was entertained by 
President Kriiger. In March he recrossed to 
Brazil, and thence he sailed to Boston. Cap- 
tain Slocum is fifty-five years old and is in 
perfect health. 


The first ambition of William Black, who 
died recently, was to become an artist, and 
he studied for a time in the School of Art in 
the city of Glasgow, where he was born in 
1841. ‘*As an artist,’” he says, ‘*I was a 
complete failure, and so I qualified myself in 
after life as an art critic.’ By the time he 
had reached twenty, Mr. Black had become 
a journalist, and was writing in the Glasgow 
Weekly Citizen. Three years later he went 
to London and wrote for papers and maga- 
zines. He was special correspondent for the 
Morning Star during the Prusso-Austrian 
War of 1866, and many of his adventures he 
incorporated into his first novel, Love or Mar- 
riage, which he wrote on his return to Lon- 
don. Noneof his novels, however, achieved 
any fame, until A Daughter of Heth ap- 
peared in 1871, and since then every book of 
his has met with a warm welcome, His 
plots are simple and his incidents few, but his 
stories are always charming, It is only nec- 
essary to recall a few of their titles—Yolande, 
Madcap Violet, A Princess of Thule, In Silk 
Attire, Macleod of Dare, White Wings, 
Judith Shakespeare, White Heather, In Far 
Lochaber, Prince Fortunatus, Mr. Pisistratus 
Brown, M. P., The Strange Adventures of a 
House Boat, Shandon Bells, etc., to bring to 
mind their popularity. His last work, Wild 
Eelin, was published a few months ago. 
Mr. Black excels in the description of scen- 
ery —moor, sea, lake, hill and mountain, all 
find a sympathetic pen. He also excels in 
depicting charming girls. 


The Countess of Warwick, who has just 
written a book called An Old English Gar- 
den, has one of the most beautiful gardens in 
England. This is described in her book, and 
one chapter is devoted to her Garden of 
Friendship, a corner in which she plants 
flowers with which she has associations and 
sentimental memories. 


, Advance orders for Tekla were better than 
for any other of Robert Barr’s works. It is 
said that Tekla was written during such odd 
moments as the author could spare from 
breaking two Canadian horses which he took 
to his handsome home on the Woldingham 
hills in England. Robert Barr is decidedly a 
cosmopolitan. He is a native of Glasgow, 
but he lived for many years in Canada and in 
this country. He began his career as a news- 
paper writer about 1876, and his account of a 
voyage around Lake Erie in a cow boat, 
which he called A Dangerous Journey, gave 
him a place on the Detroit Free Press, and 
made his reputation. In 1881 he suggested 
to the editor that he should establish an Eng- 
lish edition of that paper in London. Mr. 


Barr was given charge of it, and it proved a 
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great success. Mr. Barr's first long story, 
From Whose Bourne, appeared in the Christ- 
mas number of that paper in 1889. His 
other novels include: In a Steamer Chair, 
The Heralds of Fame, The Fall of the Mask, 
In the Midst of Alarms, A Woman Inter- 
venes, Revenge, and One Day’s Courtship. 
In 1892 heestablished The Idler, with Jerome 
K. Jerome and others. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company will 
soon publish From Reefer to Rear Admiral, 
by the late Rear Admiral Benjamin F. Sands. 
This supplies recollections extending from 
1828 to 1883, recalling incidents in the 
Mexican War, the Civil War and the slave 
trade of the West African coast, and describ- 
ing Farragut, Porter, Rodgers, Ammen, 
Grant, Garibaldi, Dom Pedro 1, and many 
others. 


Mrs. Ian Maclaren, or rather Mrs. John 
Watson, is responsible for much of her hus- 
band’s success. She is thus described by a 
recent visitor to her home in Liverpool : 
** My first call on Mrs, Ian Maclaren was 
made on her at home day, and instantly upon 
entering the house I was impressed by its re- 
finement. The drawing-room was furnished 
with evidences of artistic taste in rich tones of 
green and old gold, and the magnificent grand 
piano, together with the pictures and flowers, 
gave the final touch of beauty. So at least it 
seemed until the door was opened and there 
appeared a woman, tall and stately, robed in 
a soft, clinging gown of sheeny silk, complet- 
ing the harmony of color, and with a face 
almost perfect in its contour and winning ex- 
pression. Thecalm open brow and deep gray 
eyes attracted all one’s sympathies, and at the 
same time gave a sense of confidence and rest. 
The conversation that afternoon was bright 
and varied, and I learned that she was deeply 
interested in all social and philanthropical 
questions, and that much of her time was 
occupied in relieving the distressed and poverty- 
stricken people of a neighboring district.’’ 
Mrs. Watson has four sons: Jack, Harry, 
Frank and Fred. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE CHANGELING. BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 
FREDERICK A, STOKES CO. 


He theme of this story is one of Sir 
Walter's favorite texts—heredity. 
Lady Woodroffe’s infant son dies 
during his father’s absence from home, and 
she purchases a child of the same age from 
a deserted mother, This affords Sir Walter 
the opportunity of bringing out the inher- 
ited character of the changeling, which 
proves that such a course, apart from its de- 
ception, is anything but a success. The novel 
does not rank with the author’s usual per- 
formance, 


TEKLA. BY ROBERT BARR. FREDERICK A, 


STOKES CO. 


This is a very interesting romance, which 
opens in Tréves in the fourteenth century. 
The love story is woven around the Countess 
Tekla, the ward of the Archbishop and Ru- 
dolph, Emperor of Germany, who woos her 
incognito, and who claims his bride when he 
makes a triumphal entry into Tréves. There 
are many interesting scenes, pictures and stir- 
ring adventures, which are historically accu- 
rate. 


JOHN JASPER’S SECRET. SEQUEL TO EDWIN 
DROOD. BY CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER 
AND WILKIE COLLINS. R. F, FENNO AND 
co. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, which 
Dickens left unfinished, has aroused much 
curiosity. To satisfy this, Dickens’s son and 
his dear friend, Wilkie Collins, decided to 
write a sequel, based on a few notes and mem- 
oranda found among Dickens’s papers. While 
no edition of Dickens’s novels will be com- 
plete without this sequel, to some people the 
Mystery of Edwin Drood will remain unfin- 
ished. This is simply one way of finishing 
it; for notwithstanding the excellence of 
John Jasper’s Secret, when Dickens laid 
down his pen the story stopped. When the 
thread is broken, the threads may be knot- 
ted, but they never can be woven. 


LATITUDE 19°; A ROMANCE OF THE WEST 
INDIES IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY. BY MRS, SCHUY- 
LER CROWNINSHIELD, D, APPLETON AND 
co. 


A remarkable story from the pen of a 
woman, dealing wich pirates, skippers, and 
the Yankee Blade, which is fired on by the 
British and sunk, The crew is cast adrift 
and comes in contact with the natives. 
There is an excellent description of Cbris- 
tophe’s palace, the strange figure of King 
Christophe, and the voodoo worshippers of 
the earlier part of the century are also treated, 
but made subservient to the story, which is 
full of typical American humor. 


I AM THE KING, BY SHEPPARD STEVENS, 
TLE, BROWN AND Co, 


LIT- 


This romantic tale is based on the brave and 
unselfish behavior of Godfrey de Bersac, one 
of Richard Coeur de Lion’s knights, who pro- 
claimed himself king when the Crusaders 
were attacked by the Saracens and thus en- 
abled Richard to escape. The captured De 
Bersac was taken to the Saracen camp and 
there he gained the friendship of Saladin’s 
brother. The story is told in the form of 
three narratives, and in an archaic style 
which is admirably suitable. It also shows 
some knowledge of the manners and customs 
of the Middle Ages. 


NIGHTINGALE WEATHER 
G"ses nonnette, oui ou non? 


Serai-je nonnette ? je crois que non, 
Derriére chez mon pére 
Il est un bois taillis, 
Le rossignol y chante 
Et le jour et la nuit— 
Il chante pour les filles 
Quin’ ont pas d’ami ; 
Il ne chant par pour moi, 
J’en ai un, Dieu merci. 
Old French. 


I'll never be a nun, I trow, 
While apple bloom is white as snow, 
But far more fair to see ; 
I’ll never wear nun’s black and white 
While nightingales make sweet the night 
Within the apple-tree. 


Ah, listen! ’tis the nightingale, 
And in the wood he makes his wail, 
Within the apple-tree ; 
He singeth of the sore distress 
Of many ladies loverless ; 
Thank God, no song for me ! 


For when the broad May moon is low, 
A gold fruit seen where blossoms blow 
In the boughs of the apple-tree, 
A step I know is at the gate ; 
Ah, love, but it is long to wait 
Until night’s noon brings thee ! 


Between lark’s song and nightingale’s 
A silent space, while dawning pales, 
The birds leave still and free 
For words and kisses musical, 
For silence and for sigh that fall 
In the dawn, ‘twixt him and me, 
A. Lang, Grass of Parnassus (1888 ). 


FAREWELL 


Ome of the anonymous poetry of the pe- 
S culiar half-Oriental nations of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula is very beautiful, and 
should be better known. The following was 
one of Goethe's favorite poems, and called by 
him wonderful : 


** Against white Buda’s walls, a vine 
Doth its white branches fondly twine : 
Oh, no! it was no vine-tree there; 

It was a fond, a faithful pair, 
Bound each to each in earliest vow. 


“ And Oh! they must be severed now ! 


And these their farewell words: ‘We 
part— 

‘ Break from my bosom — break — my 
heart ! 


Go to a garden, go and see 









Some rose.branch blushing on the tree ; 
And from that branch a rose-flower tear, 
Then place it on thy bosom bare ; 

And, as its leaflets fade and pine, 

So fades my sinking heart in thine.’ 


‘* And thus the other spake: ‘ My love ! 
A few short paces backward move, 
And to the verdant forest go ; 

There’s a fresh water fount below ; 

And in the forest a marble stone, 

Which a gold cup reposes on ; 

And in that cup a ball of snow. 

Love, take that ball of snow to rest 

Upon thine heart, within thy breast, 

And, as it melts unnoticed there, 

So melts my heart in thine, my dear !””” 
Servian Popular Poetry. 


MAPLE-TREE 


H, thou brother maple-tree ! 
Wilt thou be a friend to me? 
Be a brother and a friend. 
To the green grass thy branches bend, 
That I may climb to thy highest tip ! 
Look o’er the sea and see the ship, 
Where my lover sits smiling now ; 
He binds the turban round his brow, 
And over his shoulders the shawl be flings, 
Which is full of my own embroiderings. 


For three long years my hands inwove 

Those golden flowers to deck my love : 

The richest silk of the brightest dyes 

I worked for him, and now my eyes 

Would fain my absent lover see : 

Assist me, brotherly maple-tree ! 

And tell me if he thinks of me! 
Servian Popular Poetry. 


THE KNITTER 


He maiden sat upon the hill, 
I _Upon the hill and far away, 
Her fingers wove a silken cord, 
And thus I heard the maiden say : 
“* Oh, with what joy, what ready wit, 
If some fond youth, some youth adored, 
Might wear thee, should I weave thee now ! 
The finest gold I'd interblend, 
The richest pearls as white as snow, 
But if I knew, my silken friend, 
That an old man should wear thee, I 
The coarsest worsted would unweave, 
My finest silk for dry-grass leave, 
And all thy knots with nettles tie.” 
Servian Popular Poetry. 


CHOICE 


N my court the morning twilight found 
ek 
At the chase the early sun while rising, 

I upon the mountain, and behind it, 

On that mountain, ‘neath a dark green pine- 
tree, 

Lo ! I saw a lovely maiden sleeping ; 

On a clover sheaf her head was pillowed ; 

On her bosom lay two snowy dovelets ; 

In her lap there was a dappled fawnkin. 

There I tarried till the fall of evening : 

Bound my steed at night around the pine- 
tree : ; 

Bound my falcon to the pine-tree branches : 

Gave the sheaf of clover to my courser : 

Gave the two white dovelets to my falcon : 

Gave the dappled fawn to my good greyhound: 

And, for me—I took the lovely maiden. 

Servian Popular Poetry. 
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WEEK-END JAUNTS WEARY HIM-——-THE AD- 
VENT OF BRAINS—METROPOLITAN PRO- 
VINCIALISM—JOURNALISTIC SENSE 
OF PROPORTION 


e bem was perhaps a reason for my not 

going to the Philadelphia Assembly; 
a little excursion which it was my 
wont to take nearly every year ; I am getting 
on towards the meridian of life and I do not 
care as much as I did for these jaunts from my 
Lares and Penares. Time was, when I would 
breakfast in New York and dine in Philadel- 
phia and return for a supper at Delmonico’s 
or at one of my clubs before midnight. To- 
day, I think twice before I accept a week-end 
invitation though I still delight, in the autumn 
or in the summer, to pay visits to country 
houses. 

A woman cannot have too many men at 
her parties, and a house is always popular 
where there is an avalanche—may I use this 
overwhelming metaphor ?—of the sterner 
sex. Although at country houses, women 
bring their maids, men even without valets 
are so much less care and far less responsibil- 
ity. Perhaps this is why there has come 
upon fashionable society the idea that brains 
are of some account as we have seen in New 
York this season. I do not mean brains 
alone, for although we have already a multi- 
tude of Mrs. Leo Hunters, we must admit 
that the average literary or musical lion is 
often impossible. However, he becomes less 
impossible each year. It is no longer a la 
mode, even among Bohemians to be unkempt 
and careless, and the latest genius fresh from 
the people, from tenement house or the plough, 
is soon by the aid of a tailor, a haberdasher 
and the advice of such men—shall I say as 
myself, or to put it in somewhat more modest 
garb and to give credit to whom it is due, by 
the aid of Vogue ?—changed from an awk- 
ward ill-dressed uncouth personage to a man 
of presence and of manners, The gospel of 
clothes to-day is everywhere. I have even 
seen an anarchist of the deepest dye in correct 
evening dress and faultless gloves. And 
some of these men when they are made pre- 
sentable and undertake frequent excursions 
into realms quite new to them learn that there 
are certain asperities of speech, manners and 
dress which must be modified. Finally they 
assimilate the new impressions and really seem 
like gentlemen ; as I have no doubt they are, 
although they have no comprehension, however 
dim, of the personal existence of a previous 
grandfather. In fact, gold may gild and givea 
veneer which may not be the real thing ; still 
the most provincial persons can be led, like Mr. 
Pipp, into pastures new where, in a short 
time, the imitative faculty of man soon ab- 
sorbs a few of the necessaries of a higher civ- 
ilization and we have a transformed being. 

And after all there is nothing which jars upon 
my nerves so much as provincialism. I should 
prefer a rude boor, a laborer snatched from 
snow-shoveling in the streets, in my drawing- 
room, were I a gracious hostess, than the man 
who is so saturated with his own importance, 
who clings so to traditions that he pauses for 
an hour at his glass before he dares to arrange 
his tie in anything but in an exclusively or- 
thodox fashion. This person has cut-and- 
dried opinions, and the other, although his 
muddy boots might soil the carpet, would be 
for the moment original. And we like orig- 
inality when it is tempered or veiled with the 
least bit of convention, and sometimes when 
our nerves give out, we would not object to it 
in all its naked candor. 

One of the fights I have made most sedul- 
ously is that against provincialism. As now 
I dislike to move and I am about becoming 
reconciled to city life, as one always does in 
January, I suspect I may be developing the 
symptoms myself. I am going to flee from 
the plague and force myself to move to other 
places, where I can keep the broad views 
which I have always maintained, without 
taint. 

The larger the city the more exalted the 
society from a monied and a luxurious stand- 
point, the more the danger of provincialism. 
New York, to-day, is, in many respects, the 
most provincial city in the Union and I be- 
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lieve Boston comes next on the list. Fifty 
years ago Thackeray hammered away at 
London and to-day even there is almost a 
village flavor to the paragraphs one reads in 
the English prints concerning; the doings of 
London society. 

Literary people are always intensely provin- 
cial and musical people are not cosmopolitan. 
A very clever woman upbraided me not long 
ago because I spoke to her of the charms of a 
certain seiies of entertainments and how de- 
lightfully I had been received by certain 
women of fashion. 1 had made a blunder. 
I had forgotten that this young woman had 
devoted herself to music and literature, that 
she had evenings and that she discussed abstruse 
questions. I for one, like to come in contact 
with clever people. I am not always for per- 
drix. I like different plots and after a few 
evenings of absolutely conventional society, I 
want to put myself en rapport with another 
part of the world, just as I should fancy a 
peculiar entrée or some species of game differ - 
ent from canvasback. 

Madame railed against the newspapers for 
devoting so much space to the accounts of 
several very large dances at the houses of 
leaders of fashion and only a paragraph to the 
début of a new pianist, in whom she was in- 
terested. Asa rule, the New York newspa- 
per is provincial, but with the coming in of 
other blood from other cities, new ideas have 
given a wider scope and a broader range of 
opinion. Sometimes the new writer or man- 
ager who has been pent up in some Ithaca, 
blunders about a minor point. He may have 
vague impressions as to the whereabouts of 
Madison Square, but still he will know that a 
certain class of readers will be interested in a 
certain class of subjects. If his paper 1s for 
the masses, he must give them the more 
profound and intellectual occuriences in hom- 
copathic doses. His newspaper tells them 
that there has been a ball at a great house, 
It describes the gallery of rare paintings, the 
rich furnishings, the lights, the music, the 
flowers and the vision of fair women. ‘To 
many, this is a story of fairyland. It may 
make some envious, but all like to read it. 
It gives to those who know not personally of 
these things new ideas, new hints. Perhaps 
the frugal housekeeper who lives in a four- 
room flat ona narrow east side street will 
have a cheap entrée for her Sunday dinner 
and the ambitious shop girl may copy one of 
the gowns. One must remember that the 
world is too busy now to read romances and 
the doings of the day are comedy, tragedy or 
farce and the daily newspaper is a stage over 
which real human characters flit and play 
their parts and gain applause. 

I have encouraged the introduction of cheap 
but good opera well presented in a West side 
theatre. It has given to people not able to 
afford the prices at the Metropolitan Opera 
House music of which they had only read. 
And the consequence is it is crowded every 
night, and it is accomplishing a musical mis- 
sion. Indeed, dear Madame,I am very sorry 
that your protégé, Herr Poundiski had only 
a curt paragraph, and that not half a colamn 
was consecrated to the peculiar interpretation 
he placed upon the playing of a sonata which 
has been a concert stock piece for over half a 
century. But for once the newspapers were 
rigkt, and although I do not always agree 
with them, I must praise their judgment. 
And you, my dear Madame, how did you 
know that so much good printer’s ink was 
wasted, as you say, in describing the billion- 
aire’s dance? I am sure it was the first thing 
you read that morning, or how would you 
know about it? 

And now, early in the new year, I am 
going to make a confession of intention. I 
shall thunder as I may against the besetting sin 
—provincialism, beside which snobbery itself 
is refreshing and a most commendable state of 
mind. But I shall—now and then not for- 
getting my mission of clothes—proceed upon 
my little crusade in future numbers. 


AT THE HABERDASHERS’ 


Mong the creations at the leading 
A haberdashers’, this week, arethe new 
waistcoats for riding, driving, golf 

or morning and afternoon wear. The mate- 


rial of which these are made is a very fine 
woven silk, seemingly knit by hand. The 


waistcoat is made witbout collar and is high 
in the neck. The pockets are witkcut flaps 
and are bound in black velvet. The colors 
of these waistcoats are black and dark reds 
and greens. They are lined with hcavy 
white silk and their price is $40. 

For driving, riding, going to covert side and 
other outdoor sports, the latest neckwear 
takes the form of an Ascot stock in leather 
and suéde or undressed kid. This cravat has 
many advantages. It is soft, pliable, yields 
to the point of a stick pin and is exceedingly 
smart. 

The Ascot is attached to a stock of the 
same material, which is fastened in the back 
by a patent arrangement. One of the pret- 
tiest of these stocks was in soft gray suéde 
bound with a narrow thread of crimson. 
The crimson is only seen on the lower edge 
of the stock and the inner edges of the apron 
of the tie 

With these stocks are worn large silver tie 
pins, in hunting and riding designs. 

The array this winter of bath robes and 
dressing-gowns and kimonas and pajamas is 
bewildering. Every week there are exhibited 
new luxuries of this kind which make a man 
wish forthe wealth of a Monte Cristo or a 
big claim in the Klondyke. The new silk 
pajamas are all embroidered by hand. The 
designs are poppies and ether flowers which 
suggest sleep, and others again, like the morn- 
ing-glory and the night jessamine, indicating 
awakening and retiring. This may be a bit 
too sentimental apropos of pajamas, but these 
new ones are certainly works of art and abso- 
lute creations. The prices vary with the 
elaborateness of the work. Some of the 
garments are embroidered in white silks, 
others in colors, and $30 to $50 are asked for 
them. 

The French eider down bath robes look 
warm and picturesque. Those which are 
lined are more expensive than others. The 
favorite colors are blues and pinks combined 
with white. There is one beauty in green 
and white with a pattern of fern leaves in 
their natural tint, and lined with quilted green 
satin. The cuffs and collar are also of quilted 
green satin. 

Embroideries are coming in vogue for 
handkerchiefs. There is a large demand for 
elaborate designs, especially by the foreigners 
in the different diplomatic corps. Many of 
these men have their crests embroidered in 
white silk on all their intimate linen, hand- 
kerchiefs, pajamas and other garments, and 
others are satisfied with the simple mono 
gram. The designs for these furnish the best 
New York haberdashers with attractive and 
artistic collections of samples. At times, 
when the designs are very elaborate, they 
have to be sent abroad to convents, where 
nuns who are skilled in this work execute 
them. 

The cost of having these embroideries is 
considerable, but one can get everything in 
New York, if one at times ‘s willing to wait 
a little. 

A very attractive window in reds has been 
one of the sights of the holidays. It brings 
back the narrow four-in-hand tie, which is 
still popular. All these ties exhibited were 
in reds of a cheery Christmas shade with polka 
dots of white or black. 

Another shop showed dinner coats in black 
velvet with shawl collars of watered black 
silk. 

Umbrellas de luxe with straight handles or 
handles at sharp angles in gun metal are very 
chic. 


SOME PRETTY TRIFLES 


A very handsome cigarette case is of highly 
polished gun metal, oval in shape, and on one 
side concave. The monogram is in raised 
silver, and the button which is to be pressed 
to open the case is a sapphire surrounded by 
small diamonds. 

The new dressing cases are square in form. 
They age of leather, brown being the favorite. 
They take up much less space and the con- 
tents are so arranged within, that the weight 
is materially decreased, one of the great objec: 
tions to the English dressing case which 
seemed to weigh a ton. The prices of these 
cases vary according to the fittings. Silver 
is most in vogue, and if it is possible to have 
the silver chased instead of repousée, the 
effect is smarter. 
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Madison Square, West 


EVENING DRESS 
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asked for DRESS SHIRTS ENTIRELY HAND MADE, CORRECT STYLE, 
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(Continued trom page 1ii) 
of satin strapped in with part of the velvet 
scroll; at the base of the sleeve rhinestone and 
black pearl ornaments are caught High 
feathers and white aigrette complete the cos- 
tume. 

Fig. 5481—Afternoon toilette of cadet blue 
satin finish cloth. Bodice and apron tucked 
in very fine tucks cut in a V in front show- 
ing on embroidered vest of satin and steel 
with a touch of jet. This V reaches nearly 
to the waist line and is strapped across with 
flat black velvet bows; black velvet is again 
seen in the front of the collar, the back of 
the collar is an extension of the yoke. _—_Ex- 
tension flounce of plain cloth joined to the 
apron with a cord, Long tight-fitting sleeves 
reaching far over the hand, Hat of black 
velvet checked with bias satin folds and soft 
bird in tront. 

Fig. 5485—Gray dotted taffeta luncheon 
costume. Extension flounce is a succession 
of tucks, apron joins it with a flat guipure. 
The bodice is alsotucked and cut away show- 
ing acharming guimpe of white velvet embroi- 
deied in steel partitioned with little rose color 
Barrie velvet bands, an odd tu'ned-down 
collar is made of stitched velvet, and above 
comes the plain white velvet collar. The 
guimpe extends over the shoulders, and the 
sleeves are put in beneath, wrinkled to the 
wrist. Lovely hat of pink felt trimmed with 
one band of black velvet and a mass of white 
violets piled high at one side of the back, 
The frock lining should, of course, be of rose 
du Barrie. 

Fig. 5487—Street frock of wood-brown 
vicuna with directoire coat. Skirt trimmed 
with fringe the same color and cut long and 
flaring. A high velvet girdle reaches around 
the back and fastens to one side. The front 
of the coat is cut in two long tabs Lace 
collar and revers trimmed with sable, velvet 
chemisette and tucked velvet collar with high 
frill. Walking hat on which is used bird of 
Paradise feathers and soft yellow velvet ros- 
ettes. 

Fig. 5488—Oxford tailor suit, Triple 
skirt joined with flatly stitched bands; cut- 
away jacket also treated with the bias bands. 
Waistcoat of tan flannel, trimmed with tiny 
brass buttons. Revers of white taffeta, corded 
and tucked about the edge, and cravat of 
gray velvet. The little toque is also of gray 
velvet, and trimmed with feathers curling at 
either side and caught with a handsome rhine- 
stone buckle. 

Fig. §495—Shopping frock of dark blue 
serge. Plain well-hung skirt fashioned in 
the back with two rows of plain bone buttons. 
Coat that extends over the hips is cut with 
box front and double breasted with four bone 
buttons used on either side. Stitched revers 
with pointed collar over-reaching. Tight 
sleeves with turned up cuff. Hat of dark 
gray felt with a twist of white silk knotted 
on the side and stuck through with a quill. 

Fig 5499—Dinner toilette of deep rose 
silk on which is embossed a white velvet de- 
sign that is very lovely. Gown cut en Princesse, 
lacing down the back. A long train and 
smart flare at the bottom of the skirt gives 
distinction to the very severe effect. Décol- 
letage cut far off the shoulders. The silk 
is left loose in the front of the bodice and 
gathered up with a handsome diamond brooch, 
On the shoulders are black tips, and rhine- | 
stone chains reach across the arms holding a 
very wee black tip just above the tops of the 
gloves, 

Fig. 5524—Litile girl’s gown of pale green 
satin-finish cloth, Bell skit braided in 
white satin ribbon. Blouse shows a vest of | 
deeper shade greet velvet with revers of cloth 
braided to match skirt, little crystal buttons | 
extend from the revers tothe girdle, which is | 
of the same velvet as the vest, Collar of | 
tucked cloth and plain sleeves with a little | 
satin ribbon at the top and bottom. 

Fig. §528—Machine-embroidered taffeta 
luncheon frock. Marié Antoinette skirt | 
with the petticoat the same, A black velvet | 
cord put on zigzag outlines the opening. 
Bodice with revers and collar of velvet gath- | 
ered full into a velvet girdle; full lace front 
with high lace stock and tie. Well-fitting 
sleeves with full tops and a frill of lace over 
the hand; a velvet sash hangs to the bottom 
of the skirt in the back. 

Fig. 5536—Traveling ulster made of gray 


English covert cloth, double breasted and 
reaching to the bottom of the skirt. Darker 
velvet round collar, and cuffs are covered with 
rows of stitching. Bone buttons are used as 
fastenings. 

Fig. 5600-—Princesse dinner gown built of 
mauve mirror velvet and appliquéd with ex- 
quisite raised chiffon and satin roses in palest 
yellow with buds and leaves worked in with 
faint green. ‘The décolletage is cut from the 
shoulders and a jeweled strap is introduced 
w.th a drapery of pale mauve tulle falling 
over the arms, From one arm it hangs in a 
long streamer down the front. At one side 
the velvet is cut away. Beneath the appli- 
qué of roses a lovely fringe of amethysts and 
pearls extends to the bottom of the frock. A 
deep lace founce forms the side and part of 
the back and continues in a narrow form all 
around the long train and adds wonderfully to 
the appliqué which extends over it. The 
gown is opened under the arm and down the 
side and the back is made of lace and velvet. 
Outlining the front and back of the décolle- 
tage is a fine row of pearl and amethyst beads. 

Fig. 5620—Handsome cloth and moiré 
Persian costume. Cloth skirt trimmed with 
a band of the fur outlined with silk braid, put 
on in scallops. Above the fur is a tucked 
band also headed with braid. Moiré Persian 
jacket with embroidered white cloth revers. 
The Eton is pointed in front, and does not 
meet, but is strapped across with velvet fin- 
ished at either side with rosettes. White 
silk bodice with frill of lace down the front ; 
white pan velvet toque spangled with jet and 
trimmed with black tulle and tips; both 
back and front are tiny folds of velvet; a 
velvet girdle fastens in the back with rhine- 
stone clasp. 

Fig. 5622—Dinner toilette of cream in the 
meadow satin. Made Princesse model and 
outlined with two-inch sable bands. The 
skirt is elaborately treated with a ra‘sed ap- 
pliqué of chiffon roses and embroidered leaves ; 
these roses shade from pink to white and 
some of the leaves are embroidered on bolting 
cloth and hang separately—that is, they. are 
attached and fall as a natural leaf would. 
Large rosettes of pale pink panne velvet ap- 
parently fasten the frock, one being used at 
the décolletage and the other near the bot- 
tom of the skirt where a box-plait is taken 
in the satin making an odd flare. The back 
of the gown fits perfectly and is plain over the 
hips and back, flaring a great deal as it nears 
the bottom. One side the corsage is wrink- 
led and the sleeves fold in beneath the usual 
arm hole leaving the shoulders bare. 


BEN YUSEF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Iss Ben Yusef is one of the few per- 
M sons who have attained personal 
distinction in photographic art. Her 
skill lies in posing that is expressive of idea 
— mysticalness, individuality, tenderness, 
emotion. Her methods are daring and orig- 
inal and it is almost as easy to recognize her 
work by its style, as to differentiate the pro- 
duct of one writer of note from that of 
another. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) W hen so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

tovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

‘4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail befo ore publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


enswered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1217. Afternoon Gown —Skirt to 
Wear with Separate Bodices— Dinner 
and Cutaway Coats, When Worn. To 
Rustic.—I have purchased Vogue regularly 
for some time wherever | have been, and find 
so many useful suggestions that I would be 
lost without it. 

I wish a gown for afternoon wear. Will 
you kindly advise what would be best to pur- 
chase? I thought of having a ta lor-made 
light tan (or mode) or gray satin faced cloth. 
Would you advise making with a redingote, 
or would some other way be preferable? I 
am only five feet, two inches, and slender 
(a blonde), and should be glad to have a style 
that would give hight. Please suggest as to 
trimming, hat, et cetera, 

(2) Also what kind of skirt would be best 
for separate waists. Is there something newer 
and better than the taffeta skirts? And how 
made ? 

(3) What is a dinner coat? and what 
style suit would be best for dinner wear at a 
small hotel and private house, and when is a 
cutaway coat suitable ? 

(4) Where can I purchase a chamois vest ? 

(1) A very pretty afternoon gown of one of 
the latest redingote models is illustrated on 
page 7, Vogue 5 Jan., on the right-hand 
side, the description on the back page. This 
model in gray satin-faced cloth, stitched with 
the same color, would be becoming to you 
and give hight, as the fronts are straight. 
The upper rever may be of corded silk, em- 
broidered or trimmed with black chenille. 
Gray panne velvet girdle, fastened with a dull 
silver buckle. Front of white chiffon, em- 
broidered with chenille and silver. Boa of 
quilled chiffon, black or of chinchilla, to 
match the muff. 








The hat on this model is | 


also new and pretty ; it may be of gray vel- | 


vet, trimmed with violet velvet and plumes, 
or of black, with gray velvet and plumes. 

(2) If you wish your skirt for evening 
wear, have it of black chiffon, with a double 
flounce. If for day wear, of satin-faced 
black cloth. 

(3) It is difficult to describe a dinner coat. 
Any tailor can show you one. The dinner 
coat is the correct dress for dining in a small 
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hotel, for a s‘ag dinner informaliy at home 
and for the theatre. The cutaway is suitable 
for morning and afternoon affairs that are not 
formal, yet require something more than a 
business sack suit. 

(4) Chamois jackets can be bought at most 
druggist’s. The ribbon you mention we are 


in doubt about, the name being illegibly 
written, 
1218. Evening Suit. To Y.—What 


is the correct dress suit ? 

(1) Should the collar of coat be notched or 
a shawl collar ? 

(2) What length should the coat be, and 
the shape of the tails at bottom ? 

(3) How should the waistcoat be shaped, 
by that I mean the outline that shows the 
shirt ? 

(4) Should the waistcoat be double or 
single-breasted, and how many buttons shculd 
it have? 

(5) What is the proper width for the 
trousers at the knee and shoe top? 

(6) What is the best material for suit ? 

(1) The collar of the coat should be 
notched, 

(2) The coat should reach to the back of 
the knee, and should have square tails. 

(3) The outline of the waistcoat should be 
a perfect U,. 

(4) If your waistcoat is white it should be 
double-breasted, and have two rows of but- 
tons of three each. If black, it should be 
single breasted and have only one row of but- 
tons of three. 

(s) The width of the trousers depends 
somewhat upon the figure. They should be 
loose, moderately easy, increasing in width 
from the knee upward, 

(6) The best material for the suit is dress 
suit cloth, This is a species of smooth faced 
worsted, 





Why is Royal Baking Powder 
better than any other 

Because in its mammoth works 
a corps of chemical experts is con- 
stantly employed to test every in- 
gredient and supervise every pro- 
cess of manufacture to insure a 
product absolutely pure, whole- 
some, and perfect in every respect. 
The most wholesome food and 
the most digestible food is made 


with Royal Baking Powder. 
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HAIR RENEWER 


Brings the old color back ; no more faded or 

ray hair. Makes growth more rapid ; short 
Reis becomes ons hair. Holds the hair 
firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
Completely removes dandruff; baldness is 
Feeds the hair bulbs ; new hair 
grows on bald heads. 


It your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar 
to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H 
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BOTTLES WAITING TO BE FILLED WITH POMMERY AT THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF VVE. POMMERY FILS & CO,, REIMS 


THE ART OF MAKING CHAMPAGNE 
and developing those delicious finer qualities so thor- 
oughly appreciated by true connotsseurs has been 
brought to the highest point of perfection by the fa- 
mous old house of Pommery. It ts a natural conse- 
guence, therefore, that this celebrated brand 1s the 
chouwce of discriminating people, whether wt rs tobe served 
at a private dinner party or at a public banguet. 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO 
Sole Agents for the United States ¥ 
32 Beaver Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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THE GILLISS PRESS, NEW YORK 








